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Sailing to the South Land in the Cruising Power House 


Boat Lomado 


Of a trip from Providence, R. I., to Jacksonville in boisterous October weather 


S if to belie 
A their name, 
houseboats, 
although supposedly 
built for habitation 
in placid nooks and 
snug bays and har- 
bors, seem to delight 
now-a-days in long 
and open sea 
voyages; they face 
seas with the same 
spirit that buoyed 
the rising bows of 
the hardy Viking 
ships, side - stepping 
through the hollows 
and breasting the 
combers. Tasting the wind-driven salt 
spray and finding it good they voyage on to 
their ultimate destination—some palm- 
shaded land of limpid water, blue skies and 
summer all the time—with all the ability of 
a sea-going craft. 

In fact, many of the power houseboats 
find a home port far away from their place 
of building. In the annual autumn migra- 
tion of power boats southward, houseboats 
are found in constantly increasing numbers 
because they offer the room and comforts 
which the regular power cruiser of moderate 
size cannot provide; while, as they are now 
designed by those who know the require- 
ments of the service, they fulfil the demands 
of the sailor for a real boat. Anyway, so it 
was with Lomado, for she was built for a 
real sailorman, who has owned many boats 
of various types, both sail and power, and 
she is in the land of summer now, having 
dodged a West India hurricane on the way, 
which delayed her arrival somewhat. The 
log tells the story of her passage from Prev- 
idence, R. I., to Jacksonville, Fla. First, 
however, let us see what she is like, so that 
we can better appreciate the account of the 
long 1,200-mile voyage. 

The Lomado“was designed and built for 
Dr. F. T. Rogers, of Providence, by F. S. 
Nock, East Greenwich, R. I. She is 67 
feet long, 16 feet wide, and has a draft of 
about 3 feet. Her construction is unusually 
heavy, with many longitudinal members. 
A feature of the boat is the spacious awn- 
ing-covered deck completely encircling the 
house, a broad walkway, a very necessary 
thing aboard a floating home, allowing leg 
room for an evening stroll afloat. 

The power plant is a 6-cylinder 7-inch by 
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LOMADO IS A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE MOPERN HOUSEBOAT CRUISER, HANDSOME AND SEAWORTHY, WITH 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF A SUMMER HOME 


g-inch Buffalo motor, with a separate light- 
ing set installed in a large light room lo- 
cated forward and finished in cypress. The 
crew is housed in the forward end of this 
room, having all kinds of room with com- 
fortable berths and adjoining toilet. 

The owner’s and three guests’ staterooms, 
with two bathrooms, occupy the amidships 
portion of the craft. The main cabin is 
abaft these and extends the full width of 
the craft; the starboard side is arranged 
with built-in seats facing three sides of the 
table, so creating a snug nook and pleasing 
arrangement for the dining room. Oppo- 
site on the port side is a buffet and Frank- 
lin fireplace, and at forward end a stairway 
to the deck house. The galley adjoins aft 
and is completely fitted with Shipmate 
range, hot water heater, closets, etc. 


Log of Lomado 
The party on board for the trip consisted of 


Messrs. Barlow, Nock, Carter and Van Ben- 
schoten, with Mrs. Rogers. 
October 7 
7:00 P. M.—Left East Greenwich, R. I. Moon- 


light, smooth sea, wind light S. W., fair tide. 

8:50 P. M.—Passed Whale Rock Light, wind 
freshens, head tide, long, easy swell. 

12:00 Mid.—Changed watch, Barlow and Nock. 
Watch Hill Light abeam. Strong head tide, esti- 
mated 4 miles. 

October 8 


1:49 A. M.—Bartlett’s Reef Lightship abeam, 
tide turns to westward, wind S. W., hazy, moon 
obscured. 

4:00 A. M.—Watch changed, Van Benschoten 
and Carter. Faulkner Island bears N. W. 3 miles. 

5:48 A. M.—Sunrise, clear. 

7:00 A. M.—Stratford Shoals bears S. 2 miles, 
12 hours’ run. Engine running 325 revolutions per 
minute, chartered distance 99 nautical miles, 
Temp. 52° F., Bar. 30.2. 

8:30 A. M—Foggy. Horn at Eaton’s Neck lo- 
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cated on 
abeam. 
12:35 
Gate. 
tide. 
1:20 P. M.—Passed 
Governor’s Island and 
kept on down the bay. 
3:53 P. M.—Passed 
first draw at Perth 
Amboy. No delay. 
5:00 P. M.—Entrance 
Raritan Canal, New 
Brunswick; 182 nauti- 
cal miles in 22 hours. 
Average, 8.27 nautical 
miles per hour. Engine 
325 r. p. m. without a 
skip for entire run, 
Wharves at canal en- 
trance occupied by 
barges, and found a 
berth with difficulty alongside yacht Tanguinqui. 


port nearly 
P. M.— Hell 
Strong westerly 


October 9 
5:40 A. M.—Entered lock—fee $8—and in com- 
pany with Tanguinqui and a small cruiser from 
New York proceeded. Canal trip uneventful save 
for a long delay at railroad bridge in Trenton. 


3:30 P. M.—Locked out at Bordentown. 
Weather threatening. Bar. 30.2, fresh S. W. wind, 
light rain. Proceeded. 


6:10 P. M.—Passed to southward of Jetty 
Island, and seeking an anchorage in the dark ran 
aground on flats. Full speed astern, floated boat 
and anchored for night in 8 feet of water. Wind 
increasing N. W. to N. Temp. 51, Bar. 30.39. 
Day’s run 72 miles. Total distance 254 nautical 
miles. 

October Io 

6:30 A. M.—Cold, clear. Temp. 51°, Bar. 30.4. 
Very fresh N. W. wind. Proceeded inside island 
to Cooper’s Point. When attempting to enter 
| at yacht yard ran aground; unable to pull 
off, anchored and found water so shallow that 
anchor flukes could be seen above water. Trouble 
developed in generating plant, up to this time 
satisfactory. As soon as engine gets hot it stops. 
Expert from Delco Company worked all day with- 
out finding trouble. Said a prayer over it and de- 
parted. Nock put on the finishing touches of 
profanity. 

7:45 P. M:—Afloat. Proceeded. 

10:30 P. M.—Essington. Anchored for night. 
Lights of shore confusing. 


October 11 


5:50 A. M.—Clear, cold, slight frost. Bar. 30.3, 

8:30 A. M.—Delaware City. Entered Delaware 
and Chesapeake Canal. Provisions, ice, and gas 
at 24 cents, and a questionable pump to measure 
it. Obliged to go further down the canal to get 
water, and found gas 2 cents cheaper. Memo.: 
Do not‘ stop at the lock for gas, go farther down 
the town, where you can get gas, ice and water. 

1:00 P. M.—Chesapeake City. Some city! 

2:20 P. M.—Proceeded. No difficulty in finding 
channel in Mud Creek and Elk River. 

3:40 P. M.—Turkey Point. Engine began to 
heat, water line filled with leaves and mud from 
canal. Two hours spent in clearing, and at dark 
ran behind Howell’s Point, anchored for night. 









THE SPACIOUS DECKHOUSE 
A CORNER OF THE OWNER’S STATEROOM 


Generator engine still troubled. Juice low. Bat- 
teries measure 12.30 Hygrom. 


October 12 


5:50 A. M.—Clear, warmer, calm. 

10:10 A. M.—Thomas Point. Streamed log. 

11:10 A. M.—Log read 7.1 miles, chartered dis- 
tance 7.5 miles. 

12:30 P. M.—Sharp Island Bell abeam. 

6:35 P. M.—Great Wicomico River harbor. 
Day’s run 107.5 nautical miles. Total distance 
400.5. Running time at sea 43 hours 20 minutes, 
running time in canal 15 hours 30 minutes. De- 
layed for repairs 22 hours. 

October 13 


4:00 A. M.—Underway. Course E. S. E. to gas 
buoy. 

4:45 A. M.—Departure. Course S. 4% W. 
Clear, cool. Wind S. W., fresh. 

11:20 A. M.—Old Point Comfort. 

12:30 P. M.—Norfolk. Overcast, threatening 
rain, fresh and increasing wind, S. W. Docked 
south of railroad draw. Ice, gas and provisions. 
Electric light engine still balky. Patience no 
longer a virtue, dumped it on dock and put in a 
brand new Delco. Local agent very kind and 
obliging. Total distance 465.5 nautical miles. 

October 14 

6:30 A. M.—Left Norfolk. 

8:00 A. M.—Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal. 

5:00 P. M.—Roanoke Marches. Yacht Nushka 
found at dock, showing effects of blow in Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

(Continued on page 273) 











ENGINE ROOM AND SIX-CYLINDER BUFFALO 
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DINING ROOM AND STAIRWAY TO DECKHOUSE 
FORWARD DECK AND NAVIGATING BRIDGE 


A Spring Trip Around Cape Cod 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


“Ahoy, Wandee!” 

“Wandee, Ahoy!” 

This strenuous hail from the three mem- 
bers of the crew who had just arrived at the 
Boston Yacht Club from New York had 
the ultimate effect of rousirg out the owner 
and captain at an early hour on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, May 20, 1916, and he 
pulled ashore from where the little 
schooner swung to her hook off South 
Boston to greet the newcomers. To the 
impatient ones, anxious to be off, he ex- 
plained that we couldn't start just yet as 
the balance of the crew, Max, and Charlie 
the paid hand, had gone ashore to buy a new 
stove, it being judged that the old one didn’t 
have sufficient capacity to feed such a hun- 
gry bunch on the voyage around Cape Cod 
to Wandee’s new home at City Island, New 
York. The explanation satisfied, but we 


kicked our heels in impatience as we in- 
spected the little ship and watched the fair 
breeze die away as the sun mounted in the 
sky. 
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She was a tight little packet, the Wandee 
(Siamese for Happy Day, the owner told 
us), 34 feet on the water and 49 over all, 
schooner rigged with pole masts, and she 
satisfied the most exacting inspection. 
There were six of us all told, the afore- 
mentioned owner, the Skipper, for whom 
this was his ninth trip around the Cape in 
a small boat; Jimmy, a leading light in the 
engraving field, and the owner’s friend the 
Captain, a true lover of the sea, besides the 
two who were ashore. 

The latter arrived about the middle of 
the forenoon, carrying a brand new three- 
burner stove in a taxi, which (stove and 
taxi) set the owner back some thirty dol- 
lars; and after the Skipper had gotten sev- 
eral bearings to check the compass we hove 
short, set mainsail and foresail, and run- 
ning up the jib, we broke out and started 
on our 300-mile trip. 

The wind had gone around to East, which 
was ahead, and we beat down the winding 
Boston channel feeling the keen delight 
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that always comes from handling a new 
boat. She worked easily and slipped along 
nicely, so that the verdict was that “she 
would do, all right.” 

Off Hull the wind had freshened and a 
squall was making up in the West, so that 
when the first table went below to sample 
Charlie’s first meal the rail was well down 
and she was just beginning to feel the lift 
of the Atlantic rollers. To the watch left 
on deck that first-table crowd seemed to 
take an unconscionable time to their meal, 
and when they finally came up, smoking the 
owner’s cigars, the squall clouds had spread 
pretty high. When we finally got down to 
our tiffin the Wandee was lying down to 
her work and we were no sooner seated 
than the new helmsman held her to a puff 
and Jimmy, being on the low side, got the 
contents of the table in his lap—soup, 
coffee, beans and all. 

“Hi, there, on deck; ease her along, will 
you, till we stow some of this grub!” came 
the cry from the starved ones, while Charlie 
got the deck mop to clean up below. That 
was a messy meal for the second table, and 
when we got back on deck the squall was a 
certainty. 

We took our departure from Hull Bell 
Buoy and streamed the patent log at 2.15. 
Shortly thereafter the squall broke in a 
sharp, short breeze, followed by rain that 
sent us all below to “oil up” for wet 
weather. The rain was over in half an 
hour, but it had killed the wind, which went 
from East to S.S.W. and finally fell away 
to a calm at 4 P. M., when we had Minot’s 
Ledge Lighthouse abaft the beam. As the 


spinner of the log sank we had to take it in. 


It was calm and cloudy all the afternoon 
and we slopped around in a long regular 
swell, and yarned and smoked until supper 
was announced, which was the signal for 
the wind, for it came in light northerly, so 
that we put her on her course S.E. &% S. 
for Peaked Hill whistling buoy off the end 
of Cape Cod, and the log was soon humming 
cheerily. 

By 9 o'clock Highland Light was made 

















“SHE WAS A TIGHT LITTLE PACKET, THE WANDEE, AND SHE SATISFIED THE MOST EXACTING 
INSPECTION” 


out ahead, then Race Point, and as the wind 
increased and the stars shone through the 
breaks in the clouds it seemed as if we 
would have a fine chance to run the Cape. 
It was warm and pleasant on deck in 
spite of the earliness of the season, and no 
one wanted to go below, so Max stretched 
out forward as bow lookout, as there were 
many passing vessels—steamers bound in 
and out of Boston, tows, fishermen and 
coasting schooners. Max was some look- 
out. We aft would pick up a light ahead, 
watch it, and discuss whiat it was for some 
fifteen minutés, when Max would report 
suddenly, “Light on the port bow, sir.” 

“Aye, Aye! Where away?” 

“Three points to port, sir.” 

“Aw, go on and wake up. 
that for the last half-hour.” 

Finally, we chased him below, where he 
went reluctantly to turn in. 

The wind was freshening fast, and in the 
following sea Wandee steered badly and 
yawed so that several times the main boom 
jibed over in spite of all we could do. At 


We've seen 


11 we had Peaked Hill whistler abeam in 
a rough sea, and we decided to turn in a 
single reef to get off some of the after sail 
and make her steer easier. The combina- 
tion of a strange boat, a black night and a 
following sea made reefing some job, and 
Charlie was in the water to his waist as he 
stood on the main sheet parts to hook on 
the reef tackle and pass the earring. 

She went easier with the reef down and 
we had Highland Light abeam at midnight, 
when the other watch was chased below for 
four hours and the Skipper and the owner 
held the deck until 4 o’clock, while Wandee 
slid down the beach like a scared cat; log- 
ging between seven and eight knots the 
whole way. The moon came up about I, 
and before daylight we picked up Chatham 
Lights and Pollock Rip Slue Light Vessel, 
and at 3.55 A. M. had the latter abeam for 
the run over the shoals. 

The other gang had been roused out for 
their watch—and also to “see the shoals so 
as to know ‘em the neXt time,” as none of 
them had ever made the trip before. Max 





THE AFTERGUARD FOUND IT COLD ON DECK 


HAULED ON THE WIND FOR THE BEAT 
TO SHOVELFUL 


IN COMPANY WITH A THREE-MASTED SCHOONER 














was hungry and wanted some coffee, so he 
disappeared in the forecastle, began mon- 
keying with the alcohol stove, and in two 
minutes someone yelled “Fire,” while a 
scared face appeared at the forecastle 
hatch. There were a few tense moments 
while a pail of water and a fire extinguisher 
were brought into play on the blazing stove 
and bulkhead, and then things resumed 
their normal swing, while each of us tried 
to tell the other that he hadn’t been nervous 
—no, not a bit, though we were well off 
shore with a stiff nor’wester blowing and 
a rough, confused sea, and the fire threat- 
ened to get beyond control quickly. 

We did the next four miles in thirty min- 
utes and then hauled up sharp on the wind 
to run over the north end of Stone Horse 
Shoal towards Handkerchief Lightship. 
Then for the first time we realized the true 
heft of the wind. We were hove down 
with several planks of the deck under wa- 
ter while the head seas smashed aboard 
and tumbled aft along both the weather and 
lee deck, half filling the tender, which was on 
davits on the lee side. We tacked once to 
free her of water and then went back again. 
This lasted some two hours until we were 
by Handkerchief and headed up for Cross 
Rip Lightship, which we could just lay. 

A big three-masted schooner, flying light, 
was working over the shoals in company 
with us, and while she had the legs of us in 
the strong breeze, we could point and fetch 
higher so that she had to make more tacks 
and we were thus together all the forenoon, 
until she seemed like an old friend and her 
captain, bundled up in heavy overcoat, 
greeted us cheerily each time we passed. 

We had breakfast before we reached 
Cross Rip Lightship. Everyone enjoyed 
the ham and eggs except Max. Max wasn’t 
feeling up to time. Perhaps it was the ar- 
duous job of being lookout the night before 
that took the “pep” out of him. 

About 8 the wind hauled to North and 
later to N. E. Fine! We started sheets 


and tore along for Vineyard Sound, shak- 

ing out the reef as soon as the wind freed. 

About this time we discovered that the 
(Continued on page 273) 





BABY ENCHANTRESS, A 25-MILE SPEED LAUNCH, DESIGNED BY BOWES & MOWER FOR MR. LOUIS BURK OF PHILADELPHIA 





THE ENCLOSED FORWARD COCKPIT OF 
BABY ENCHANTRESS 


Baby Enchantress, a 49-Footer 


One of the new high-speed launches of 
the year, built to maintain a speed of 25 
statute miles per hour, is the Baby En- 
chantress, designed by Bowes & Mower for 
Mr. Louis Burk, of Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Burk owns a larger high-speed cruiser, and 
this boat was designed for use as a day 
cruiser at Atlantic City, N. J. She is 49 
feet 3 inches over all, 7 feet 7 inches ex- 
treme beam, 3 feet draft with 4 feet g 
inches freeboard at the bow and 2 feet Io 





inches at the stern. There is a large ’mid- 
ship cockpit covered by a permanent roof 
and enclosed by glass windows. Forward 
of this is the engine compartment contain- 
ing pipe berth and toilet for the engineer, 
in addition to the 8-cyl. 51%” x 6” Van 
Blerck motor. Doors with glass panels in 
them separate the motor compartment from 
the cockpit so that the engines are in full 
sight of the helmsman at all times. The 
engine is controlled entirely from the cock- 
pit. Abaft this cockpit is a small saloon. 


Dead Reckoning 


Dead reckoning is the process of determ- 
ining at any instant the vessel’s position by 
applying the course and distance run from 
any previous. well-determined position. 
Having once determined the vessel’s posi- 
tion, the position at any subsequent time 
may be found by applying the difference 
in latitude and difference in longitude ob- 
tained by the method of traverse sailing. 
Positions thus obtained are called Dead 
Reckoning (abbreviated D.R.) positions, or 
positions by account. 

Positions by dead reckoning are not as 
accurate as those by observation, because 
they may be influenced by wrong estimate of 
distance, bad steering, compass error, etc. 





CADDY II, A 40-FOOT BOAT THAT ESTABLISHED A RECORD IN THE STRATFORD SHOAL RACE THIS SUMMER. 
DESIGNED BY SWASEY, RAYMOND & PAGE, AND OWNED BY MR. BERNARD ZAHN 
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Some Episodes of Sandbag Racing 


yachting that it is the cleanest of 

sports, because there is no possibility 
of making money out of it. When a man 
goes into yachting nowadays he must expect 
the outgo to be greater than the income, 
but it has not always been so. In the past 
and now distant era of sandbagger yacht 
racing, pulling races and crooked practices 
were not uncommon. There was an ele- 
ment for money only in the sport at that 
time. In other words, some gamblers had 
elbowed their way into the game and they 
played it for all it was worth. In a recent 
number of YACHTING I told of a match race 
of sandbaggers in which the stakes were 
held up by an injunction, not because of un- 
fair play, but on a question of time allow- 
ance, which reveals the tenacity with which 
results were contested and the reluctance to 
yield a point in dispute. Here, on the other 
hand, is an example of deliberate fraud and 
barefaced audacity. 

The leading actor was a notorious gam- 
bler named “Nic” (N. W.) Duryea, who 
ran a chain of policy shops in Brooklyn. 
Shortly after the race to be considered he 
came to a tragic and shocking end. Before 
going into the details of this sporting trans- 
action, however, it will be illuminating to 
set forth that in the year of grace 1865 Com- 
modore Duryea, as he was called by an 
abuse of courtesy, was responsible for the 
disruption of the Brooklyn Yacht Club, then 
the leading yachting organization of the 
country. Among the entries for the annual 
regatta were Nameless, owned by John 
Dimond; Martha, William Brasher, and 
Nonpareil, N. W. Duryea. They were all 
jib-and-mainsail sloops, noted for speed and 
keen rivalry. At the time it was customary 
to start races from the anchorage, and the 
sailing regulations prescribed that jibs 
should be kept down until anchors were 
weighed. Nonpareil and Nameless hoisted 
jibs before weighing anchor and_ should, 
therefore, have been ruled out at the start, 
but it was said that Duryea controlled the 
regatta committee, and that at least one 
member of that body had a bet on the Non- 
pareil. The order of the finish was Non- 
pareil, Nameless, Martha, but as the last- 
named was the only one of the trio that had 
complied with the sailing regulations, she 
was clearly the winner. Nevertheless, the 
committee gave the race to Nonpareil. 

The decision raised a storm of protest 
and resulted in the withdrawal from the club 
of many members, who forthwith organized 
the Atlantic Yacht Club. Among the par- 
ticipants in the race was the late J. Rogers 
Maxwell. then little more than a lad, and 
owner of the sloop Blackhawk, his first 
yacht. Mr. Maxwell was also one of the 
seceders, who were led by William Peet, 
a well-known lawyer—one of the jolliest 
and most genial sportsmen that ever trod a 
quarterdeck, 


T has been truly said of the present-day 


By WILLIAM E. SIMMONS 


Seven years later, namely in 1872, Pat 
McGieghan, of blessed sandbagger memory, 
having built a world beat@g.for Commodore 
Duryea, that exemplary sportsman began 
fishing for suckers. The new boat was first 
called Bella, but she became famous, later 
under the name of Susie S. After she had 
shown her paces, Duryea felt warranted in 
offering to match her against anything of 
her size for $1000 to $900, with a bonus of 
$50 to any one who could make a match. I 
have indicated that Duryea was a gambler. 
There is a popular impression that all gam- 
blers are crooks, but it is an erroneous one. 
I have known many an honest gambler, 
ready enough to risk his money against 
yours in fair play, but who could not be in- 
duced to take it by unfair play. Duryea, 
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Mr. Lacey, with power to act. The names 
are taken from a contemporary chronicle, 
and although no initials are given I have no 
doubt that Mr. Langley was Billy (W. H.) 
Langley, owner of the famous schooner 
Comet, who was a close friend of the Ells- 
worths. Who Mr. Lacey was | have no 
idea. Duryea, who evidently had deter- 
mined in advance to play the heads-I-win, 
tails-you-lose game, declared he could not 
accept the envoys as Bush’s representatives. 
3ush, however, being unsuspicious, let the 
matter rest, saying he would name his judge 
on the day of the race. 

The rendezvous was to be off Bay Ridge, 
from whence the course was to be laid to 
Buoy 5 off the Point of Sandy Hook and 
return—a distance of twenty miles alto- 
gether. Bush and his friends went down 
in the side-wheel steamer Virginia Seymour, 
a favorite yacht tender of the time. Duryea 
and his friends appeared on the screw-tug 
Nic Duryea, of which the “Commodore” was 
part or whole owner. When the parties 
came together Duryea began by claiming 
Meteor’s stake as forfeit, because Bush had 
not named his judge on the day appointed. 
He, however, declared his willingness to let 
Bella sail for $1,000 or $2,500, provided the 
original $1,000 was paid as 
a forfeit; but Bush was not 
to be mulcted so easily. He 
replied that Meteor was on 
hand to sail the race and 
would go over the course and 
claim the stakes if Bella re- 

fused to start. 
Then Duryea 
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A TYPICAL SANDBAGGER OF THE EARLY SEVENTIES 
(From an old issue of YACHTING) 


however, was without doubt a crook. His 
business was policy dealing, which is one of 
the meanest form of robbery, and his action 
in the race under consideration was in keep- 
ing with his business. 

The famous Ellsworth family, than whom 
no better sportsmen ever lived, were unfor- 
tunate enough to take up Duryea’s defi. 
Disregarding the proffered odds and bonus, 
they matched the Meteor, a somewhat larger 
boat, against the Bella for $1,000 a side. 
William Ellsworth arranged the details and 
Captain Joe of international yacht-racing 
fame was scheduled to sail the Meteor. The 
race was fixed for August 3, 1872, and it 
was specified that the owners should meet 
at Duryea’s office, on Liberty street, on 
August I to name the judges. Meteor was 
owned by Allen C. Bush, a Wall Street 
broker, who being busy on the day appointed 
sent as his representatives Mr. Langley and 
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backed down and 


——) . agreed to sail. 
aS Bush named as 


his judge Captain 
H. Van Buskirk, 
of Bayonne, 
known as the 
farmer _ skipper, 
who achieved dis- 
tinction as skipper of the sloop yacht 
Fanita, which he piloted to innumerable vic- 
tories both before and after the yacht be- 
came the property of George J. Gould. 

The next step was to appoint.a referee, so 
at Duryea’s invitation Bush arid Van Bus- 
kirk went on board the tug Duryea to con- 
clude the formality. To stickle for every- 
thing and toss a coin for choice was the 
custom of the day. Of that proceeding 
Captain Van Buskirk said, in a signed state- 
ment a few days later: “The cent was 
tossed by Mr. Duryea, Mr. Bush calling 
heads. The cent landed upon the deck near 
my feet, and I distinctly saw it head up. 
Mr. Duryea picked the coin from the deck, 
and, in doing so, turned it over and claimed 
that he had won the choice, to which I de- 
murred, knowing that Mr. Bush had won. 
Mr. Bush finally consented to allow Mr. 
Duryea the choice of the referee.” The 
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UP-TO-DATE TYPES OF SANDBAGGERS AS THEY ARE USED ON THE BAYS OF THE JERSEY COAST 


names of Duryea’s judge and referee were 
not announced then, or even afterward, 
which should have been sufficient warning 
to Bush to decline to play against a con- 
cealed hand. 

Duryea was then a member of the 
Bayonne Yacht Club, and Bella was entered 
as representing that body. Meteor was en- 
tered in the name of the Brooklyn Yacht 
Club. The latter measured 28.4 feet to the 
former’s 27.6, and was consequently ad- 
judged to allow two minutes over the 
course. Captain Joe Ellsworth decided to 
give Bella one minute start at the outset, 
so the yachts started at 1.15 and 1.16, re- 
spectively. It was a beat down to the Hook, 
the wind being from the south, but as it was 
light the pace was at first slow. Bella car- 
ried mainsail, jib and flying jib, by which last 
was probably meant a balloon-jib topsail. 
Meteor over her lower sails carried a sprit 
gaff-topsail and a small jib-topsail. They 
stood on the port tack for the Staten Island 
shore. Meteor’s canvas was better adapted 
to existing conditions and told from the start. 
Within five minutes Meteor passed Bella to 
windward, taking the wind out of the lat- 
ter’s sails. The rest of the race was a con- 
stantly lengthening procession, for Meteor 
gained steadily. In the lower bay the wind 
was fresher, so canvas had to be shortened. 
Meteor’s sprit-topsail was doused and so 
was the jib-topsail on both yachts. 

Shortly after the start the tug Duryea had 
tun alongside the Seymour, while the per- 
sons supposed to act as judge and referee 
for Duryea offered to bet on Bella, but they 
were ignored after Captain Van Buskirk had 
protested against the indecency of the pro- 
posal. But now those officials were occu- 
pied by other considerations. It was plain 
that Bella was hopelessly beaten and Dur- 
yea’s concern was to save his money. The 
Seymour had gone on to Buoy 5, well known 
to tugboat men and others as the buoy on 
the false hook, the turning mark for the 


yachts, and lay there sounding her whistle 
from time to time to attract the skippers’ at- 
tention. The tug Duryea, however, which 
had run ahead of the Bella, but kept astern 
of the Meteor, stopped at Buoy 4, about a 
mile short of the designated mark, and as 
the Bella approached the tug signaled her to 
come alongside. As she did so Duryea told 
her skipper to turn Buoy 4 and make for 
home. Captain Van Buskirk protested, but 
only to be laughed at. 

Bella turned Buoy 4 at 3.55, while Me- 
teor rounded Buoy 5, the designated mark, 
a mile further to windward, at 4.03. She 
finished at 5.33, but, of course, had not over- 
taken Bella. Meanwhile Duryea had put 
Captain Van Buskirk aboard the gaily-deco- 
rated stake-boat Nettie B. and gone up to 
the city with his judge, referee, stakeholder 
and $2000 stakes. Bush, for the moment, 
had not a chance even to protest, but he 
promptly took legal steps to recover his 
money. The New York World on the fol- 
lowing morning published a report of the 
race under the caption “Strategic Yachting,” 
and the verdict of the yachting fraternity 





may be inferred from the fact that Duryea 
was promptly expelled by the Bayonne 
Yacht Club. But Bush never recovered his 
money, for before the legal action could be 
brought to trial Duryea was killed. 

The circumstances of the killing were ex- 
tremely shocking. In his policy operations 
Duryea had been a partner, or employee, of 
the notorious Simmons brothers of Louis- 
ville, Ky., who were known everywhere as 
the policy kings. In justice to my own fam- 
ily I must state that these worthies were not 
in the remotest degree related to it. There 
were six brothers, whose headquarters 
were in Louisville, with branches in all the 
principal cities of the country. John E. and 
W. C. were the New York representatives. 
They had offices at 67 Liberty street, oppo- 
site Sutherland’s restaurant, a high-class 
downtown eating place. Duryea, who had 
control of the Brooklyn end of the policy 
game, made his office with them until about 
the first of December, 1872, when they ap- 
pear to have quarreled and broken off re- 
lations. After spending the afternoon of 
the sixteenth in Brooklyn, Duryea went to 
the Liberty street office about six in the 
evening. He had been drinking, and so had 
John E. Simmons, whom he met there, ap- 
parently by appointment. A violent quarrel 
followed and about seven o’clock the two 
men came down stairs and fought on the 
sidewalk. Onlookers saw them roll over in- 
to the gutter, with frequent flashes of metal 
punctuating the struggle. Then Simmons, 
who was on top, attempted to rise, but fell 
over to one side. Duryea made no move- 
ment. His head had been nearly severed 
from his body and he was already practically 
dead. Simmons was assisted by bystanders 
into Sutherland’s restaurant, where it was 
discovered that one of his ankles had been 
broken. He was carried on a wagon, with 
Duryea’s body, to the Beekman street po- 
lice station and afterward to the Park 
Hospital, in the neighborhood of City Hall 
Park, but three nights later removed under ~ 
guard to Bellevue because of the discovery 
of a plot on the part of Duryea’s friends to 
raid the hospital and lynch him. 
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Concerning the Ventilation of 
Small Boats 
OQ* a street car line in an up-State 


town there are signs in all of the 
passenger cars that read: 

“Four ventilators are in each car. Pas- 
sengers will find these on each side, marked 
‘Ventilator,’ and may open or close them to 
suit themselves.” 

A fine little idea if it only worked. The 
ventilators, however, are quite worn out by 
successive passengers who in turn have de- 
sired a change of climate, and the change 
of air with ventilator down or up is so 
slight as to require a careful reading of the 
sign and the marked position of the ventila- 
tor to realize how invigorating the oxygen 
in the car is—a sort of mental ventilation 
of an absent-treatment kind. 

It seems to be a universal pastime just as 
soon as one climbs under a roof to look out 
for drafts, deadly drafts that krick the neck 
and invite neuralgia, so we shut the win- 
dows and doors, turn up the light and settle 
right down to an internal bath of respired 
air. We go afloat for the love of the sea— 
for the passion we have for boats, for the 
freedom of the outdoors, the breathing of 
new sea air, the gladness of being out in the 
sun; and we love all these things because 
they are good; but on the days that it rains 
or becomes cold we duck into a stuffy cabin, 
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A UNIQUE POWER VENTILATOR 


close the hatch and hope for clearing, 
warmer weather. We look out through a 
hazy glass port light, of which there are five 
in the entire cabin trunk, and think we see, 
because we hope, a brightening along the 
horizon, for we believe that is a sure sign 
of fairer weather on the way. 

A small boat’s cabin is one of the most 
difficult places to replenish with fresh air. 
On clear days at the anchorage it is simple 


enough, but in bad weather the bedding gets 
wet and, if it’s cold, it’s too uncomfortable. 
So when a boat is under way in rough 
weather, where spray and water seem al- 
ways to find an open port light, window or 
hatchway, in self defense we close all the 
openings and long for better days. 

To secure a proper supply of fresh air in 
the cabin, without getting a copious quan- 
tity of water now and then along with it, is 
a subject of much interest and one difficult 
of solution. Hunt about among the marine 
supply stores for ready-made ventilating 
equipment suitable for small craft. The 
old-fashioned hood or cowl ventilator is 
found and is a fine enough proposition if 














A VENTILATOR THAT EXHAUSTS THROUGH THE 
BOAT’S BOTTOM 


the weather is right. If the opening is for- 
ward, head winds drive in rain; if it is 
turned aft, its function is lost, for, unless 
it blows a gale, it will not draw air from 
the cabin; and if it become really rough, a 
plug must be screwed in the neck, else the 
cabin is soon awash. 

Deck gratings are fine for clear days, and 
so are port lights, skylights, open compan- 
ionways and wind scoops, but of what pur- 
pose are they as ventilators when it storms? 

Patterson's trap ventilator is a step in the 
right direction. This is a device so con- 
structed that driving rain or spray is 
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A COMPANIONWAY SIMILAR TO THOSE ON THE OCEAN 
CRUISER DETROIT 


trapped and carried out on deck, while air 
has a free passage into the cabin. There is 
a damper, actuated from inside, so that the 
amount of air entering may be controlled. 
But the trap is not infallible in its zeal for 








UNUSUAL IN DESIGN BUT VERY SATISFACTORY 


catching water, so in a condition where 
water comes aboard solid the damper must 
be closed 

A power boat especially needs equipment 
for replenishing air. In all of the long dis- 
tance races, and in the many long cruises 
craft of this kind have undertaken, mention 
is always made of the lack of ventilation 
and of the hero at the throttle, who lived on 
gasolene and lubricating oil vapor during 
most of the voyage. 

Somewhere down on the Sound there jis 
a power boat that has a unique and real 
ventilating set. A glance at the sketch tells 
the complete story. The little blower is a 
universally advertised machine operated 
electrically. A 3-inch diameter tube or pipe 
fitted with a small centrifugal blower will 
expel sufficient air to keep the interior of a 
40 or 50-foot cruiser fresh and pure. 

For cruisers having a speed of 15 miles 
an hour or more a pair of 3-inch diameter 
copper tubes, as shown in the sketch, ex- 
tending from a point well above the water 
line through the hull and terminating in an 
inverted scoop will, for the time the boat is 
under way, perform wonders in freeing the 
craft of bad air. 

Captain Thomas F. Day found that the 
very high companionway hatch coamings of 
Detroit, during her trip across the Atlantic 
and to Russia, prevented seas from rolling 
into the craft. These, with covers hinged 
on their forward ends and kept partially 
open as shown, supplied plenty of air and 
were very Satisfactory. 

The schooner yacht Bagheera has a tubu- 
lar ventilator with a port light of large size 
in its top. This, placed well forward and 
extending almost 2 feet above the deck, 
allows a fair-sized aperture being open in 
practically all weathers. 

Some day a wonder man will come along 
and create for us a perfect skylight com- 
panion and ventilator combined that. will 
neither leak nor stick, that will let all kinds 
of God’s sweet air in and keep the water 
out. 
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An Account of a Voyage Around Cape Stiff to Honolulu and Return in One of the Last Big American Windjammers, 
the Ship A. J. Fuller, as Told by One of Her Foremast Hands—A Dinner Ashore; Loading a Cargo of Sugar 


CHAPTER IX 


| s HE cook Chow, who 
or: moved in the best 
m2 silk-skirted circles 
of Oriental society, 
never had our sym- 
pathy. His regu- 
lar bill of fare on 
board the Fuller 
was not exactly 
epicurean, and he 
was bound to re- 
member that sail- 
ors were the ulti- 
mate destination of 
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his efforts. So he 
guided himself ac- 
cordingly. 


When the ship was at the end of her dis- 
charging and my trials with the mate had 
come to a close, so far as the bilge was con- 
cerned at least, Frenchy suggested that we 
have a dinner ashore. I felt like celebrating 
and readily agreed. At first we thought of 
having this feast alone, but after due delib- 
eration and consideration of all the ques- 
tions involved, we decided to invite a third 
shipmate. Frenchy figured this out on the 
basis of the size of the bird that he held to 
be the necessary central feature of the pro- 
posed repast. The kind of a bird Frenchy 
had in mind was a three-man bird—indeed, 
many a family of twice that number would 
have considered it sufficient. Then, again, 
in his way the Frenchman was quite a 
Philosopher, and realized that in a three- 
cornered celebration the whole affair would 
take on a better air. Three may be a crowd 
under certain circumstances, but where 
shipmates get together three of them gen- 
erally manage to have a better time than 
when they travel in pairs. 

Now as to the third man. I knew that 
Frenchy had already selected him when we 
went out on the fo’c’sle head to talk the 
matter over a few nights before the event 
was to come off. He urged me to suggest 
possible candidates. I did, possibly more 
on their merits as sailors than anything else, 
forgetting that the man who knows best 
how to stow a fore t’gan’sle may not be the 
handiest shipmate with a knife and fork. 
Hitchen and Axel were named by me. 

“No, Felix, that Hitchen always laughs 
at me when I tell about the way we cook 
things in France. Axel is all right, but he 
eats stock fish. Let us ask Tommy. 
Tommy knows a good dinner when he 
smells it. Let’s ask him.” 

Thereupon Tommy was asked, and of 
course accepted. We were to pool our 
week’s allowance, two dollars apiece, and 
by the way in which Tommy and Frenchy 
got together on the proposition I knew that 
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they had already threshed out all the de- 
tails. Frenchy merely started the ball roll- 
ing my way by true fo’c’sle diplomacy, the 
boys imagining perhaps, that I should want 
someone beside Tommy as the third man, 
for somehow or other Tommy and I had 
never chummed to any extent since our ar- 
rival in Honolulu. 

The matter of Tommy disposed of, 
Frenchy took the arrangements in hand, 
going ashore with Tommy Saturday night 
to perfect the details, for these arch con- 
spirators had already selected the place at 
which we were to dine. It transpired that 
Nigger, who was a warm friend of mine 
host, had highly recommended the place, 
so I agreed to place myself in the hands of 
my friends, after the time-honored custom 
of more exalted candidates, turning over to 
them the two silver dollars received from 
Captain Nichols, and that night followed 
my routine of many other evenings of en- 
forced economy and repaired to the reading 
room of the Y. M. C. A. 

When I came aboard Frenchy and 
Tommy were there to meet me. They had 
seen the proprietor of a little restaurant on 
Fort street a few doors north of Hotel. A 
table had been reserved for Sunday at I 
o'clock, and the final specifications of that 
dinner minutely laid down. Frenchy was 
enthusiastic. I should now see what a real 
dinner was like. I was to tell him frankly 
if it was not better than the dinners I had 
had ashore with my friends. The pro- 
prietor, a Portuguese, was a man of taste, 
ready to welcome us as friends of Nigger; 
his wife was to cook the dinner herself. 
Clean white table cloth, napkins, and every- 
thing right, had been ordered by Frenchy. 

We did not tell the rest of the crowd for- 
ward of our plans, for like enough they 
would only ridicule the idea. As a matter 
of fact it did seem like an extravagance, 
but we were having so much fun out of it 
before we ever came to the actual disposi- 
tion of the dinner that it was well worth 
the sacrifice entailed. “A man likes to have 
things good once in a while,” was the justi- 
fication of Frenchy. 

Sunday morning, after the washdown, 
which was always particularly thorough on 
that day, lasting an hour or so longer than 
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usual, we partook of a very light break- 
fast. We then shaved carefully, that is, 
Tommy and I did, and got out our best 
clothes, brushing them with great care. 

“Are you going riding to-dav>” asked 
Martin, with a grin. 

“No, Mart; I expect to dine at the palace 
with President Dole.” 

“And I suppose Tommy and Frenchy are 
going with you?” 

“You guessed it. By special invitation, 
Mart, Tommy and Frenchv have been asked 
up to dine and to advise the President as to 
the cut of his whiskers. Some say he 
should shave like Tommy, on account of 
the heat, others contend that he should let 
them grow like Frenchy, on account of the 
mosquitoes; so you see he is asking us up 
to dinner in order to settle the matter,” 
at which both Tommy and Frenchy ex- 
panded perceptibly and Mart, muttering 
“Rats!” went out on deck to escape the 
jibes of the crowd. It was certain that 
something unusual was up, and, after the 
manner of a free fo’c’sle, the men kept their 
own counsel, only such goats as the wood- 
turner Martin having the crust to edge in. 

Frenchy broke out his best—a blue suit, 
very square cut in the shoulders, double- 
breasted, and of substantial cloth, rather 
heavy but undoubtedly good: He told me 
proudly that it had been made to order in 
Dunkirk two years before when he was 
home on a visit. He also polished the 
leather visor on his blue cloth cap, a petty 
officer’s cap, a relic of the old days in the 
navy. Of course, Frenchy had on a stiff 
white shirt, one with a very small bosom, 
which made it necessary for him to keep his 
coat buttoned, for he decided not to wear a 
vest." This shirt was a work of art, hand- 
made by sister Madeline and having collars 
and cuffs to match. In place of a tie he 
wore a loosely knotted scarf of black silk. 

Tommy had a grey sack suit, not new, 
but well brushed and neat. The edges of 
the vest, which he insisted on wearing, were 
lined with black braid, and he had worked 
black silk triangles at the corners of the 
pocket slits. Tommy wore a very shiny 
boiled shirt, a low wing collar, a fancy but- 
terfly tie of the very latest South Street 
pattern, held in place by an elastic band, and 
a gray felt hat. 

I donned my visiting clothes, and the 
three of us turned out in the height of per- 
fection, scrubbed, polished, and rubbed 
down to the last turn; Beau Brummel, had 
he ever signed on deep water, would have 
had nothing on us. 

“Well, I hope you has a good time,” called 
out Brenden as we headed aft for the gang- 
way, just as the smelly kids from the galley 
were coming forward in the hands of Fred 
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and Tony, messes of greasy pot roast, un- 
appetizing and uncouth. 

The mate sighted us as we went over the 
gangway. He stood in the shadow under 
the after awning, giving us a thorough 
looking over. 

“Three gentlemen of Verona!” he cried 
after us in derision—for let it be known Mr. 
Zerk was something of a scholar in his way 
and not without a sense of racy humor. 

Glad to be clear of the ship, we headed 
up Nuuanu Street to King, put our helms 
hard to port, and ran east under the shadow 
of the substantial concrete stores and of- 
fices, with their heavy iron shutters closed 
for the Sabbath day. From King Street we 
turned northerly into Fort Street, and with 
yards squared, and three abreast, we bore 
up to the haven in which we were to dine, as 
well pleased a trio of low-degree mariners 
as ever sailed. 

The proprietor, swarthy, stout and smil- 
ing, and wearing a white apron, greeted us 
at the door, while his wife peeked from be- 
hind a curtain in the rear as he ushered us 
to a nice round table next to a window over- 
looking a cool, shady garden. We were 
the only diners in this cozy room, the pri- 
vate parlor of mine host. The trades were 
blowing rather strong that day and a pleas- 
ant breeze came in through the open win- 
dow. The lace curtains still linger in my 
memory with other details of the feast, and 
I had to tuck them back, for they threatened 
the soup. 

When I say that a small vase of flowers 
decorated the white linen, or perhaps it was 
only cotton, but at any rate fresh and clean, 
the fine hand of Frenchy will be recognized, 
for, let us say so again, and, if necessary, 
again and again, he had planned the dinner 
from first to last in every detail. 

The soup, for of course we started with 
soup .and not with any of the exotic, indi- 
gestible frippery often attempted by ambi- 
tious but ill-informed caterers, was cold 
consommé. “Hey, wot’s this?” demanded 
Tommy. “Are-we late?” “No, Tommy, 


you eat this cold. Try it.” “Say, that’s all 
to the all right!” 

Well, it certainly was “all to the all 
right,” and real cold; in fact chilly would be 
the proper word. The host fluttered about ; 
he was doing things right, and to entertain 
guests such as we, who knew and de- 
manded that every detail be carried out; for 
such appreciative guests were rare indeed 
in the vicinity of Fort Street not far from 
Hotel. 

The fish course was a dainty morsel of 
some native species, flaky and white. It 
would take a connoisseur, and few of them 
shipped at sea in those days, to describe 
that meal. 

We had a roast fowl, a fat, but not too 
fat, plump bird of the genus chicken. 

When this rare bird appeared on the 
table Frenchy insisted upon congratulating 
the cook, the proprietor’s wife, who blushed 
with pleasure at the gracious compliments 
showered upon her and the bird with equal 
facility. Of course, Frenchy carved. He 
carved exactly as he had often carved be- 
fore in the long, hungry watches off the 
coast of North America when we first 
chummed together. Only now he was dis- 
membering a real plump drumstick done to 
a golden brown, and not one of the imag- 
inary mouth-watering tantalizers of the cold 
high seas. Dressing was there, too, and 
mighty good, and a big dish of mealy mashed 
potatoes, white and satisfying. 

“Have some gravy,” said Tommy, pass- 
ing around the gravy boat, a vessel he was 
well able to command. 

We wound up with a salad of lettuce, and 
Frenchy mixed the dressing at the table. It 
will not stretch the imagination of the reader 
to believe that by this time our shipmate 
was in a highly satisfactory mood. Tommy 
and I were having the time of our lives, and 
as far as dinners go I have never enjoyed a 
better. Since then it has been my fortune 
to kick heels beneath the same table with 
a prince of the royal blood, to have broken 
bread with professors, with counts, and 
with men of the old world who feel them- 
selves of noble strain; I have speared spuds 
with the fishermen of the north, and have 
shared my bacon and corn pone with the 
niggers in the swamps of Florida; I have 
dined in state, and have taken my chances 
in a college commons; but never can I re- 
member a better or merrier meal. 

Our host had a surprise for us. He 
opened and passed around a box of good 
cigars, urging us to help ourselves to extra 
ones, which we did. He then took off his 
apron and, drawing a chair up to the table, 
joined our well satisfied company. We 
talked of all things under the heavens and 
upon the land and waters. More coffee 
was called for at intervals, and when our 
host learned that I had been in Horta, his 
native town in the Azores, a new bond of 
interest was established. 

Finally, with regret, the time came to 
depart. A fine touch worthy of that fin- 
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ished sailor, Victor Mathes, of Dunkirk— 
God rest his soul and grant him all pros- 
perity !—was the fact that the meal had been 
paid for in advance and we left our host 
without the sordid jingling of change or 
offering of a pauperizing tip, this worthy 
bowing us to the door—three contented 
sailors with extended belts and empty pock- 
ets and nothing but a ship to call our home. 


CHAPTER X 
LOADING 


N EWS that war with Spain had been 


declared reached us on April 27, 

coming in by the S. S. Mariposa 
from Sydney. On the same day we cleaned 
up the last vestige of cargo in the hold of 
the Fuller and hauled into the stream to 
get ready for our return loading of sugar. 
This ended our shore liberty for a few 
nights, but it really came as a relief to us. 
Three busy weeks along shore, weeks that 
seemed like months when we thought of all 
that had happened, sickened us of the dust 
and smell, the latter emanating largely from 
the Chinese houses with their peculiar odor 
of rancid sweetened grease. The chatter 
of the Kanakas wearied us and the mos- 
quito pest along shore was enough to sour 
even the most pronounced optimist. We 
were glad, indeed, for a few days of com- 
parative quiet while in the stream; at least 
it was three days of quiet that we looked 
forward to. 

Before hauling away from the wharf 
we took aboard a lot of rough pine and 
spruce lumber, material to be used in lin- 
ing the ship. Shore carpenters came out, 
men thoroughly versed in the work, and in 
an incredible time had fitted a complete 
inner skin throughout the hold. This was 
kept at least a foot away from the sides of 
the vessel and some two feet above the 
ceiling next the keelson, the ceiling in this 
case being at the bottom and not at the top, 
as landsmen might imagine. The boarding 
of this inner skin was cleverly laid, clinker 
fashion, like the clapboards on a house, so 
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that any sweat or leak water in the hold 
would be shed and run down clear to the 
bilge without wetting the precious cargo. 

Some hitch ashore occurred in regard to 
our cargo, for we lay in the stream three 
days after we were ready to load. In the 
interval the mate hit upon a brilliant idea. 
Why he thought of this piece of hazing, 
for such it was, is merely a guess on my 
‘ part, but the growing cheerfulness forward 
must have annoyed him. The band was 
particularly active after we left the wharf, 
the concerts on the fo’c’sle head of an even- 
ing lasting well into the night. 

The day after the hold was finished we 
were horsed about unmercifully at the 
washdown. Fred, Martin and I had put 
large batches of clothing to soak the night 
before, expecting to find time during the 
day for scrubbing; we looked forward to a 
rather easy time. 

“Hey! Put them swabs up. Never 
mind that, Smith, and break out a couple 
of barrels of sand. Leave the water spar’ — 
this last to Frenchy and Charlie Horse, 
who were about to unrig it; for Charlie 
Horse always helped at the morning wash- 
down after his night of watching, “to give 
him an appetite for breakfast,” as the mate 
said. 

“Wot in hell is the racket?” asked Aus- 
tralia in alarm. “So help me, is that busher 
going to start something new?” 

“Dots it. Somethings new again. Maybe 
the ‘bear’ in port, or something,” chimed in 
Scouse. 

“Get your breakfast,” shouted the mate 
as soon as the sand was on deck, and we 
went forward with the whole ship in a 
mess—gear up on the pins, deck wet and 
two barrels of sand at the main hatch. 

“By——, he’s got me,” confessed Hitchen, 
“whatever the bloody has up his sleeve 
is a new one.” 

“Toe was wise; that’s what he was, wise. 
And say, that little hipercrite Jimmie, was 
he wise? Well, ast me, will you, after to- 
night? I bet you something is doing, and 
something very fine. We been having our 
fling too much. The hell with these Ameri- 
can working wagons!’ 

“Aw, shut up, Brenden, will you? Have 
some feelin’s for us. Look at Fred; he’s 
too tired already to eat.” 

Somehow the reaction from our high 
spirits of the last few days was intense. 
We sat around dejected after breakfast, and 
it was with a feeling of relief that we heard 
the bull-like roar of the mate urging us to 
turn to. This summons reverberated across 
the harbor and must have advertised us as 
a packet of strife. 

Things were not long in abeyance. We 
were ordered to wet down again and spread 
the sand on the main deck as far forward 
as the windlass. Old Smith, Frenchy, 
Brenden and Martin were told off to lend 
a hand to Chips. The first lengths of the 
chain cables were stoppered just abaft the 
wild cats, and by means of handy billys 
and long chain hooks we roused up long 





bights of the rusty cables and ranged them 
along the deck, constantly wetting down 
and sprinkling sand to protect the planks. 
This was no easy job, in fact we worked 
like slaves at the back-breaking labor, hav- 
ing something like-a hundred fathoms to 
handle on each @fichor. The night after 
this started our band went out of business, 
for we all turned in. 

Mr. Zerk was positively cheerful during 
the second and last day of this job. When 
we had completed hauling out the chain 
made of great links a foot long and 
strengthened by a heavy stud, he descended 
to the chain locker, while I went with him 
carrying the lantern. We found very lit- 
tle dirt in the locker, which seemed to please 
the mate. The whole operation, aside from 
furnishing us considerable exercise, did no 
particular good nor, for that matter, harm. 
[I was glad of the opportunity to see the 
thing done, an interesting piece of work 
from the standpoint of the student of sea- 
manship. The ends of the cables were 
passed through heavy ring bolts on the 
keelson and then up and secured by a stout 
lashing to rings in the knight head. This 
method of securing made it possible to slip 
the cables by casting off the ends and letting 
them go by the run, as the ends are always 
in sight. The necessity for slipping cables 
comes very seldom, but when it does have 
to be done the safety of the ship and all on 
board depends upon the ability to let go 
quickly and without a hitch. 

Captain Nichols shipped three Kanakas 
to take the places left vacant by Mr. Stod- 
dard, Jimmie and Joe. This made it certain 
that some one from the crew would be 
taken aft as second mate. The Kanakas 
were a rare assortment, Kahemuku, a lank, 
poetical looking fellow, with long hair and 
dreamy eyes, hailed from Tahiti. The two 
others, both of them short and somewhat 
stout, were from Honolulu and should have 
known better than to ship around . the 
Horn. John Aahee was assigned to the 
starboard watch: he was clean shaven and 
dull, a poor devil who merely existed after 
we got to sea. Black Joe, so the mate 
called him, since his name was beyond ordi- 
nary understanding, was fully whiskered 
with a bunch of fuzz that looked like the 
stuffing of an old hair mattress. Joe hada 
peculiar idea about the relation between of- 
ficers and men, and never could get this 
straightened out. Black Joe and Kahemuku 
were assigned to the port watch to take 
the place of Jimmie and Joe. 

Some of the men thought that I would 
be called aft as second mate. Ambitious as 
T was for preferment, I realized that the 
billet would be about the worst thing that 
could happen to me. Whatever the cap- 
tain mav have thought about it, the mate 
was against me. as we remained at logger- 
heads while I visited with my “dude 


friends,” which I did at intervals as long 
as we were in port. 

Old Smith was the logical candidate for 
the job. and the mate wanted him. Others 





were like Barkis, but the strange part was 
that the real sailors in the crew, the men 
who knew enough to stand a watch at sea 
and work the ship, were most anxious to 
sidestep the honor. 

Having loaded our sugar, the chutes were 
sent ashore, and we again hauled out into 
the stream, this time for good. We at once 
battened down the hatches, putting on triple 
tarpaulins, and after taking down the cargo 
pendants we again rove the seagoing run- 
ning gear, and after a day of scrubbing, 
during which the spars were washed clean 
of dust, we prepared to bend sail. This 
took us the greater part of two days, while 
we sent aloft the fine weather canvas. Then 
followed another general washing down and 
cleaning over the side, and the ship A. J. 
Fuller looked herself again. Loaded to her 
deep-sea trim, with yards squared to a hair 
and canvas furled with a harbor stow, we 
were as snappy a ship as ever hailed from 
the port of New York—clean and seaman- 
like in every detail. Fancy manropes were 
got out for the gangways, the galley smoke- 
stack was given a coat of black paint, mak- 
ing “Charlie Noble,” as this piece of hum- 
ble but necessary furniture is called, as 
sporty as any part of the old girl. 

With the coming of our orders, Captain 
Nichols sent out such fresh provisions as 
deep water ships usually take to sea with 
them. A potato bin had been constructed 
under the fo’c’sle head in a place that would 
be fairly dry and having a good circulation 
of air. Into this we put about a ton of the 
tubers. Some fresh meat was sent aboard, 
and a few bunches of bananas strung in the 
after wheel house for the cabin mess. A 
number of our men had been offered billets, 
and this was specially so during the last few 
weeks of our loading. The payday of close 
to fifty dollars already on the books, and the 
prospect of landing in New York with al- 
most eighty dollars added to it, were a 
prospect hard to leave, especially since the 
plans for great futures depended absolutely 
upon this money to start. The fact was, 
however, that we were a well-selected crowd 
and liked to sail together. The captain was 
absolutely square and the mate was a sailor 
from his toes to his truck; we were too 
much accustomed to the routine to want to 
change. As far as I was concerned, I was 
happy to remain on board and work back 
around old Cape Stiff again. Mr. McInerny 
had offered to have me released from the 
articles and wanted me to take up my resi- 
dence in the islands, telling me of the many 
advantages much after the manner of Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s old father, when that willful 
lad determined upon the sea as a career. I, 
too, had old Crusoe pretty well soaked into 
my system, and was really enthusiastic 
about going to sea, in spite of the hard 
knocks, so I made up my mind to complete 
the vovage. 

On Sunday, five days before we sailed, 
the captain called Old Smith aft and for- 
mally offered him the billet as second mate. 

(Continued on page 273.) 
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Motor Houseboat Vagabondia 


The motor houseboat Vagabondia, de- storage. 
signed by Cox & Stevens for Mr. W. L. 


Mellon, of Pittsburgh, and built 
by the Gas Engine & Power 
Company and Charles L. Sea- 
bury & Co., Cons., of Morris 
Heights, New York, was com- 
pleted early in October and is 
now in the South ready to re- 
ceive Mr. Mellon and his guests, 
who will spend the winter on the 
vessel. 

The dimensions of Vagabondia 
are: Length over all, 130 feet; 
beam, 23 feet 6 inches; draft, 
3 feet. 

In type this vessel is similar to 
Southern river steamers designed 
to run in extremely shallow wa- 
ter, the tunnel construction be- 
ing used aft to give clearance for 
the propellers. 

A very unusual feature of the 
boat is the fact that the main 
deck, on which the owner’s ac- 
commodations are generally 
placed, is in this boat given up to 


SIMILAR IN DESIGN TO SOUTHERN RIVER STEAMERS, THE MOTOR HOUSEBOAT VAGABONTIA 














LOOKING FORWARD IN MOTOR ROOM, SHOWING TWIN 6-CYLINDER, I50- 
HORSEPOWER WINTON MOTORS AND SWITCHBOARD 


the necessary quarters for the crew and for houses. 


IS A UNIQUE CRAFT 


The forward house contains a 
smoking room, forward of which is a pilot 
On the upper deck there are also two house from which the vessel is navigated. 


The forward end of the after 
house is a large living room and 
dining room combined, from 
which a central hall runs, lead- 
ing to the sitting room opening 
on the after deck. On the port 
side of this passage are three 
large owner’s rooms and a bath 
room, while on the starboard side 
are two guests’ rooms and an ad- 
ditional bath room, also a pantry 
with a large refrigerator. 

The houses on the main deck 
are painted white, while those on 
the upper deck are of mahogany. 
The general scheme of finish in 
the interior of the owner’s and 
guests’ quarters is simple panel- 
ing painted white, the furniture 
being of hard wood of a soft 
brown tint. The upholstery and 
general furnishings have been 
carefully selected, and the in- 
terior effect is very pleasing as 
well as comfortable. 





THE DINING ROOM IS DECORATED IN WHITE AND SOFT BROWNS 





ONE OF THE WELL-EQUIPPED GUEST STATEROOMS 




































tom rowboat, nine feet long and 

four feet wide, which he used‘as a 
tender to his motor boat. Early last sum- 
mer, while riding at anchor in Sheepshead 
Bay, he became interested in sailing, the 
skill displayed by the young men in maneuv- 
ering their sailing canoes convincing him 
that motor boating was only an imitation 
of the “real life.” 

He forthwith installed a centerboard in 
his tiny “dink,” rigged up a sail, and started 
out to try conclusions with them. He at- 
tained distinction. The bay is over a mile 
long and the anchorage a haven for many 
boats, yet the landlubber was known as the 
owner of the only boat in the bay capable 
of sailing sideways. He was the recipient 
of many good-natured jibes, the navigators 
of the sailing canoes, as they glided by, fre- 
quently offering to give him a tow, while 
some advised him to take a reef in his sail, 
which was little larger than a pillow case. 
Such remarks wounded his pride, but 
aroused his dander, and he said to himself: 
“T will go to a naval architect of interna- 
tional repute, have a nine-foot boat built 
on racing lines, and return to Sheepshead 
Bay to put a ‘crimp’ into these fellows. I 
shall then sail circles around them.” 

But the professional boat builder said it 
could not be done. 

“Nine feet, with a sloping bow and a 
sloping stern, she would spin around like a 
top; there would not be sufficient displace- 
ment,” he said. 

What did the landlubber know about dis- 
placement? If the professional would not 
accept his money a carpenter would. 
Whereupon, far away from inquisitive 
eyes, in a beautiful but secluded part of 
the Hudson River, with an every-day house 
carpenter for an assistant, he proceeded to 
rectify his “dink’s” defects—defects with 
which he. was familiar. 

Four inches were.added to her one-inch 
keel. This, in conjunction with the center- 
board, helped some. In place of the origi- 
nal sail a leg-of-mutton sail of about 50 
square feet. was substituted, but later dis- 
carded for’one with a seven-foot gaff and 
ten-foot boom—about 70 square feet. 

Her rudder was enlarged to twice its 
original size. The stern and rowing seats 
were removed, so that her floor, covered 
with life-saving cushions, enabled two per- 
sons to recline luxuriously and, incidentally, 
protect their heads from the boom when 
tacking or unexpectedly jibing. Forward 
and aft along her gunnels he had her 
slightly decked over, giving her the appear- 
ance of a miniature catboat. 

After many “try-outs” in all kinds of 
weather, the landlubber, who by degrees was 
becoming somewhat proficient in the art of 
sailing, concluded she could carry more can- 
vas. So a twelve-foot mast, an eleven-foot 
boom and a nine-foot gaff, which sent her 
peak high in the air, were fitted and a sail 


cae landlubber owned a_ round-bot- 
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The Landlubber and the Professional 


comprising 100 square feet of canvas was 
bent. This rig seemed wholly out of pro- 
portion, and one would imagine that a puff 
of wind might capsigé the diminutive hull. 
It must be remefbered, though, that she 
was about half as broad as she was long. 
Despite her enlarged rudder, this sail, 
when going with the wind, caused her to 
develop a tendency to bolt. She would go 
ail right for a while, and then suddenly veer 
off to one side. To overcome this charac- 
teristic a rudder one-third her length— 
three feet by eighteen inches deep—was 
made. To have the proper leverage in a 
breeze a tiller four feet long was also con- 
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A SAIL AND NINE FEET OF DINK 


structed. This stick could slide back and 
forth through the rudder post, and in a 
light wind, or in.coming about, could be 
shoved back out of the way. This tiller and 
the long, thin blade of the rudder, which 
did not show above water, worked wonders. 
It proved to be the key to the situation. She 
could now be controlled, could be made to 
point high when tacking into the wind, 
could be made to hold her course when run- 
ning with the wind, and with one swoop 
of the tiller could be brought about in four 
seconds by the watch. 

.It had taken two months to perfect her— 
to “tune her up’—but the summer was not 
over, and she was ready. After she had 
been subjected to her final “try-out,” her 
racing spars were lashed to the deck of the 
motor boat, she was picked up and placed 
in her cradle, and the clean-cut bow of the 
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motor boat swung around and headed for 
Sheepshead Bay. 

Her throttle wide open, the power boat 
from far up the Hudson rounded Coney 
Island Point late one September afternoon, 
and before sundown was riding at anchor 
in Sheepshead Bay. 

The next-day, Saturday, they were out 
in forcee—the fellows, their sailing canoes 
and sweethearts. 

The “dink’s” sail set without a wrinkle, 
and as she passed out of the bay and headed 
for Rockaway Beach she looked like a mere 
speck—all sail and no boat. Nevertheless, 
she was “watchfully waiting.” She did not 
have to wait long. An eighteen-foot canoe, 
with a mammoth, fan-like sail, flat as a 
board, with lee-boards buried in the water, 
was bearing down by her. 

The landlubber said to his companion: 
“They are coming for us. We will let them 
pass and then get busy. It will make it the 
more humiliating to them.” 

This was not a noble aspiration, but in 
the light of the past was natural. 

As they swept by a young woman, whose 
head showed above the coaming, waved her 
hand and in a sweet voice said, “Au revoir.” 
A moment later and the “dink” was in its 
wake. The canoe was being handled by 
a fellow in a bathing costume, long, lank, 
muscular, and brown as a berry. All this 
would seem to indicate that he knew his 
business. He was sitting on the rail of his 
canoe and leaning far out to keep her on 
an even keel. 

But two could play at this game. The 
landlubber himself had been there—he was 
there now; and with the sheet hauled in, the 
“dink” was commencing to wake up. 

“Are we holding our own?” 

“We seem to be.” 

“Are we gaining?” 

“T can’t tell. 

“Now are we gaining?” 

“We seem to be.” 

“Ts she pointing higher into the wind?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then we must give one more pull on 
this sheet.” 

The mast creaked, the “dink” dipped, a 
pail or two of water was shipped, but she 
was going. Had a rope parted, or had the 
tiller snapped, or had the wind left the sail 
for a second, the landlubber would have 
found himself sitting in the water; but he 
was taking chances, he was bringing out 
all that there was in her, he was holding 
her there, keeping her there, and inch by 
inch lessening the gap. 

“We are passing them. We are surely 
passing them, and to the windward,” the 
landlubber’s companion said. And as we 
passed she waved her hand, looked back, 
and in a sweet voice said, “Au revoir.” 

The landlubber does not maintain that 
he put a “crimp” into every sailing canoe in 
Sheepshead Bay. He only “trimmed” those 

(Continued on page 273) 
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Emoh III, a 24-Miler 


At a time when the tendency in express 
cruisers or boats intended for high speed is 
towards the V-bottom type, a new 43-foot 
displacement boat just finished by the 
Greenport Basin & Construction Company 
from designs by F. K. Lord, N. A., of New 
York, should be of unusual interest. 

In appearance this boat is unusually hand- 
some, and at high speed runs very nearly on 
an even keel without squatting or poking 
her bow in the air, while full head room has 
been obtained without in any way spoil- 
ing the proportions of the boat. The model 
is easily driven and the boat has proved 
very satisfactory under all conditions. Her 
dimensions are: Length, over all, 43 feet; 
beam, 8 feet 6 inches, and draft, 2 feet 6 
inches. She is powered with a 6-cylinder 
6-inch by 6-inch Van Blerck motor, turn- 
ing 1,400 revolutions per minute, and with 
this plant she makes 24 real miles per hour. 
Twenty miles was the speed guaranteed by 
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ENGINE ROOM OF EMOH III, SHOWING THE VAN BLERCK SIX- 


the designer, but Emoh III, as the boat has 
been named, exceeded this by 20 per cent. 
She is unusually well arranged below, 
with a lot of room in her for a boat of this 
size. The after cabin has three transoms 
with folding Pullman berths over them, two 
on one side and one on the other. There is 
also a large toilet room, wardrobe and buf- 
fet. Forward of the main saloon and just 
abaft the bridge deck is a good-sized and 
well-appointed galley. The engine is under 
the bridge deck and the fo’c’sle contains a 
pipe berth and accommodations for one. 
The engine installation is unusually com- 
plete and all controls lead to the bridge 
from which the boat is handled. There is 
an after cockpit protected by an awning. 


Rounding an Object at a Given 


Distance 
To steer an arc course around a light and 
keep it at a given distance without the use of 
“fixes,” provided there is no current, stand 


THE MAIN 


CYLINDER, 6-INCH BY 6-INCH MOTOR 
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III, A NEW 24-MILE EXPRESS CRUISER, DESIGNED BY F. K. LORD 


on the first course until the light is at the 
desired distance. Immediately bring the 
light abeam and steer this new course until 
the light is one-half point abaft the beam. 
Now change course until the light bears one- 
half point forward of the beam -and steer 
this new course until the light bears one-half 
point abaft the beam again, and repeat. By 
this method the vessel travels on a polygon, 
the inscribed circle of which has a radius 
of the desired distance. The number of sides 
of the polygon may be indefinitely increased, 
so that the light may be rounded by fre- 
quently changing the course just enough to 
keep the light abeam. 


Elithro II, a 54-Foot Express 


Cruiser 


A boat a little different than others of her 
type has been delivered recently to Mr. J. 
Kelly Robinson, Jr., of Port Chester, N. Y. 
Designed and built by the Luders Marine 
Construction Company, Stamford, Conn., 
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SALOON IS UNUSUALLY SPACIOUS WITH THREE FULL-LENGTH 


TRANSOMS 








Elithro II, with her straight sheer, twin 
stacks, side-by-side battleship fashion, high 
bridge deck and shelter house aft, is a fine- 
appearing little vessel from stem to stern. 
As may be seen from the accompanying 
photograph, the boat travels at her designed 
speed of 25 miles an hour with little ap- 
parent effort, and the wake is clean with 
slight wave formation. 

Elithro II is 54 feet long, 9 feet wide 
and draws 3 feet 6 inches of water. 
Her construction is of the usual Luders 
planning, with exterior joiner work of 
mahogany. 

The accommodations below are ample for 
this type of craft. Forward of the bridge 
deck is a stateroom with adjoining toilet. 

The motor room, containing a 6-cylinder, 
6%-inch by 734-inch Duesenberg motor, 
with all necessary auxiliaries, including 
starting and lighting set, is located amid- 
ships. Abaft of this on one side is the gal- 
ley, equipped withice chest, stove, dish 
closets, etc., and on the opposite side a well- 
lighted toilet room. 

The main cabin is aft. The wind shelter 
on the after deck is a fine thing on a fast 
boat, and supplied with deeply upholstered 
built-in seats makes a snug resting place. 


A Shallow Draft Express Cruiser 


The enthusiasm of Henry Ringling, one 
of the original seven Ringling Brothers, for 
fishing in Florida waters is responsible for 
the construction of a shallow draft semi- 
tunnel express cruiser which has just been 
delivered to him by the Great Lakes Boat 
3uilding Corporation. While the appear- 
ance of the boat is along the lines of the 
“Military Type” Express Cruisers which 
have been developed by the builders, the 
draft has been reduced to 23 inches by semi- 













ELITHRO II, A NEW EXPRESS CRUISER OWNED BY J. 





KELLY ROBINSON, JR., 


tunnel construction, which is most re- 
markable, considering that the boat has 
sleeping accommodations for a party of 
six and a turn of speed of 22 miles per hour 
with an 8-cylinder Van Blerck motor. 

Although only 43 feet in length, four 
compartments are provided 

The crew’s lavatory is in the fore part of 
the hull and is separated from the galley 
by a watertight bulkhead. 

The engine, located under the bridge, is 
completely housed and protected, and yet 
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WHICH TOOK PART IN THE NAVAL MANEUVERS OFF CAPE MAY 


each part is. made instantly accessible by 
means of specially designed removable 
hatches built in sections. All controls are 
carried to the steering column for one-man 
operation. 

In the after cabin, or owner’s stateroom, 
extension type seats, with spring cushions 
handsomely upholstered, are provided, 
forming when extended a comfortable bed 
on each side. A completely equipped lava- 
tory is at the forward end of the cabin on 
the port side, with a large clothes locker 
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on the opposite side. The cockpit, which 
adjoins the owner’s stateroom, is a most 
inviting and enjoyable lounging place either 
in fair or heavy weather, as it is well pro- 
tected and at the same time commands a 
wide outlook. 

Salome, as the boat is called, will be put 
in immediate service for fishing and cruis- 
ing in the shallow waters of Florida. 


A Wholesome 75-Foot Cruiser 


Strongly built and finished with mahog- 
any, the wholesome cruiser Absegami, 
owned by Allen K. White, of Atlantic City, 
and built by the New York Yacht, Launch 
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tunnel Stern Cruser 


& Engine Company, Morris Heights, New 
York, is a splendid addition to the ever- 
growing fleet of motor yachts on the Atlan- 
tic Coast. This craft, 75 feet long, 16 feet 
wide, with a draft of 3 feet 6 inches, is pro- 
pelled by two 6-cylinder, 6%-inch by 8%- 
inch bore and stroke, Twentieth Century 
motors, and the speed with these is between 
12 and 13 miles an hour. 

The deckhouse is used as a diningroom 
and is fitted with mahogany table, chairs 
and a large buffet. There are two single 
and one double staterooms, finished in 
mahogany and white. These, with adjoin- 
ing bathroom, create comfortable quarters. 


THE ABSEGAMI, AN UNUSUAL 75-FOOTER, BUILT BY THE NEW YORK YACHT, LAUNCH & ENGINE COMPANY. THE VIEWS SHOW DINING SALOON, PILOT 
HOUSE AND SPACIOUS BRIDGE DECK 
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A Fast 50-Foot Ferry Gasolene 
Launch 


Plans are shown herewith that give one a 
good idea of what may be done in a sensi- 
ble launch for everyday use for those who 
like to run from their summer homes to 
business every morning and back again at 
night. 

The boat is 50 feet long, with a 7-foot 
beam, and is unique in many respects, chief 
of which is centralized control, this making 
for greater comfort to passengers, or the 
owner may steer the craft from the for’d 
cockpit, as in the fast 47-foot launch 
Vedette, which Mr. Burwell designed for 
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Aft of this is a cockpit 11 feet long for 
guests, having seats all around, with ice 
chest and other lockers below them. A 
large gasolene tank with hatch aft to give 
access to steering gear, etc., is under the 
after deck. 

The.speed of this boat will be about 33 
miles per hour, and she will cost, built of 
mahogany inside and out, about $7,000, and 
‘this means the best the market affords at the 
present time. 


An Inexpensive | 4-Foot Sailing 
Dingy . 

The 14-foot lap streak sailing dingy, 

drawings of which are shown, is a product 

























































































































Mr. Reginald Foster, of Boston, and which 
boat so far has proved fast and able. 

Forward there is a 12-foot 6-inch deck, 
abaft which comes an 8-foot cockpit, at the 
forward end of which is a locker to hang 
clothes and with a lazy back seat across its 
after end, the forward under-deck com- 
partment containing a large gasolene tank, 
whistle outfit and platform for’d for ropes, 
spare anchor, lights, etc. 

The boat will be equipped with two 6- 
cylinder 54-inch by 7-inch Wisconsin high 
speed motors, together with electric start- 
ers, electric lights, and steering gear in cen- 
tral compartment, in rear of which is a 
comfortable seat for helmsman, with locker 
under. 





of the office of Edson B. 
Schock, Seattle, Wash. 
The craft's simplicity, 
small size and conse- 
quent low building cost 
adapt it well for use as 
a one-design class. 
sail plan is sufficiently 
large, which, coupled 
with ample beam for 
stability, good balance, 
and fair lines, assure a 
handy and all round ser- . 
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5 feet 6 inches; depth, 2 feet; draft with 
board down, 4 ft., and sail area, 142 sq. ft. 


An English “‘Ideal’’ Small Cruiser 


Following out the so-called “ideal” de- 
sign contests which have appeared in 
YACHTING and other magazines from time 
to time, it is interesting to see the type of 
boat evolved in other countries that would 
fulfil the term ideal. The accompanying 
plans are of one of a series of ideal cruisers, 
designed for English waters and represent 
an auxiliary single-handed ketch, the term 
“single-handed” evidently meaning that she 
can be sailed by one man and yet has ac- 
commodations for a crew of three or four 
men below without overcrowding. She was 
designed by Albert Strange, who has turned 
out many of the able, small cruisers that 
Great Britain has produced and who knows 
the cruising game thoroughly. She was 
modeled after the Norwegian type of cutter, 
which is one of the ablest sea boats yet 





oe 

















viceable, fast little boat. 





The craft’s principal di- 














mensions are: Length == 
over all, 14 feet; width, 
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evolved, and which are used almost uni- 
versally by the pilots of the Norwegian 
coast, where they stay out and take any- 
thing that comes along in the way of 
weather. The necessities of a ketch rig de- 
manded a greater over-all length, and a 
canoe stern has been added which gives the 
boat an over-all length of 36% feet and a 
waterline length 
of 30 feet, witha 
beam of 10 feet 
2 inches and a 
draft of 5 feet. ~ 
The boat looks 
chunky and 
heavily model- . 


panionway and 
AN plenty of locker 
' and wardrobe 
room. There is 
a 2-cylinder 7-9 
horsepower en- 
> 2 gine installed off 
ire center in the la- 
\ zarette under the 








ed, judging from 
our own stand- «Re 
ards, but the sec- peww® 
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tions are easy 
and sharp for- 
ward, and the 2 
boat should be a 


















































driven fairly === 











easily. The keel 4 


is long and the 
fore foot deep, 
so that she will probably be slow in stays, 
but for that very reason she should be 
easy to steer in a following sea and can 
be hove to when she will ride like a duck. 
The sheer is pleasing, with an upward 
sweep aft, while the canoe stern is carried 
out full on deck, giving plenty of room. 
The arrangement is worth studying. To 
our ideas the cockpit well looks small, and 
while it will prevent any water that comes 
aboard from collecting in enough quantity 
to make the boat loggy, it hardly seems that 
it is necessary to have it as small as it is. 
Another arrangement which we don’t care 
for is the cockpit steering gear, which is 
worked by a wheel with tiller lines running 
over a drum; this will probably prove un- 
satisfactory. She is very well arranged be- 
low with folding berths and permanent 
transoms in the cabin, the headroom of 
which is 6 feet, with a good-sized fo’c’sle 
forward, toilet and galley near the com- 


——————— aaa eee 


which, while not as efficient as a single jib, 
is very handy in cruising and for shorten- 
ing sail, and a square yard and sail is also 
carried. There are 665 square feet of sail, 
333 of which are in the mainsail, the main 
boom being 17 feet 2 inches long. 

For the rough water of the English 
Channel and the east and west coasts of 
England and Scotland the boat should be 
ideal and offers a lot of comfort for a craft 
of this length. 


Sailing and Racing on Lake 
Deschenes 


ITUATED a few miles from Ottawa, 
~ the capital of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, is a large expansion of the Ot- 

tawa River known as Lake Deschenes. It is 
about six miles long, varies from two to 
four miles in breadth, and is bounded on 
one side by a flat rolling country, on the 
other by uplands rising to the Laurentian 
range. Although the total expanse of navi- 
gable river is only some twenty-five miles 
in length, the nature of the lake and the 


cockpit floor, with a propeller shaft coming prevailing winds have always made it well 


out through the garboard, the carburetor be- 


suited to the sport of sailing. On its shores 





ing in the cockpit, where it can be readily 
adjusted. 
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are two yacht clubs, situated at opposite 
ends—the Victoria Yacht Club and the 
Britannia Boating Club. Each end is 
quickly reached from the city by trolley and 
hundreds of summer homes are grouped 
about them. It is with the Britannia club 
that this article is especially concerned. 
The club was founded in the nineties and 
was at first a yacht club pure and simple. 
Gradually, however, canoeing, motor-boat- 
ing, and, later on, rowing and swimming 
were included in its program, with the re- 
sult that sailing was forced into the back- 
ground and neglected except by a few en- 
thusiasts that couldn’t have been coaxed 
into any other kind of craft with a German 
siege gun. A revival of interest was ef- 
fected by a member of the club who is now 
at the front, Lt.-Col. C. E. Long, and at 
present the club is composed of several 
divisions, of which sailing is one of the 
most important. The division has its own 
commodore, who is also a member of the 









30-FOOTER HOPE, FAST IN A BREEZE 


board of directors of the club, and he, with 
a committee, handles all its business. In 
four years the number of boats in the club 
fleet has increased from five to twenty-six, 
including rigs and types of every kind. 

The sort of craft most favored on the 
lake are either sloops of 24 to 27 feet over- 
all length or sailing dinghies. The latter 
form what is practically a one-design class 
and are restricted to 14 feet in length and 
140 square feet of sail area. Rigged with 
two halyards and a high-peaked sail, they 
make a fast and handy boat. The sloops, 
which are all centerboarders, are mostly of 
modified scow type, and are generously 
canvassed, carrying as a rule 350 to 400 
feet in mainsail and jib. There are also a 
few boats of more substantial kind, and 
one or two cabin cruisers with lead ballast, 
but these are outclassed by the lighter craft 
except in heavy weather. The club also 
boasts of one yawl, a recent addition to the 
fleet. 

Regular races are held on Saturday af- 
ternoons over a triangular course of 334 
miles, sailed twice over, and start and finish 
in front of the clubhouse pier. The sloops 
are divided into two classes—A, for racers, 
and B, for the slower boats—but are started 
and raced together. The plan of handicap- 
ping used is the percentage system, based 
on past performances, and has proved a 
success, the adjusted times often differing 
by seconds only. In the dinghy class no 
time allowance is allowed. Prizes consist- 
ing of pennants and silver spoons are 
awarded for each race, and for highest 
scores at the end of the season cups and 
shields are presented. A number of cham- 
pionship trophies are also competed for 
yearly. 

The racing in 1916 was especially well 
contested, both in the number of boats tak- 
ing part and in the close finishes made. 
Gordon Blackadar’s Calleroo and Jack 
Hickson’s Restless divided first prize hon- 
ors in Class A and A. C. Bleakney’s Kath- 
leen won in Class B. In the dinghy class, 
F. N. Blackadar, with a new Ackroyd racer, 
took an easy first place. An average of 
ten starters per race was maintained 


throughout the season, with a maximum 
number of sixteen, and but for exceedingly 
high water delaying the boats going into 
commission a better record would have un- 
doubtedly been made. 


During the year 





‘CALLEROO, A CLASS “A 


” 


SLOOP 


eight scheduled races were run off, as well 
as two cruises and two championship 
trophy events. The cruises are held to a 


point about 12 miles up the river, where 


VELVET, R. J. GORDON,-OWNER, A 24-FOOT OVER-ALL 
BY 16-FOOT WATERLINE SLOOP, DESIGNED BY 
GEORGE OWEN, HAS PROVED A VERY SUCCESSFUL 
TYPE FOR LAKE DESCHENES. 


rind —" 
ae ok ee 
tee ma * 


gee © Tia ¥ 


CARESS AND SLIPPER, TWO OF THE ONE OF THE OLDER TYPE OF DINGHIES, 
I4-FOOT DINGHIES 








OWNED BY GEO. C. GARDNER 


good shelter and accommodations are pro- 
vided, and here many a good time has been 
had. 

The members in the sailing division num- 
ber about 60, and of these 25 have offered 
their services to king and country, being 
now at the front or in training. Thus far 
two of the boys have been shot down, 
Charley Saunders and Norman MacDon- 
ald (“Mac’’), both fine fellows and good 
sailors. Their loss will be deeply felt by 
their fellow members. The past season the 
crews of the boats have mainly consisted of - 
boys from 14 to 18 years of age, and under 
the direction of older hands these young- 
sters are rapidly becoming capable sailors. 
While the season is short, as the lake is 
frozen over from November to April of 
each year, in the intervening six months the 
members manage to have as much real 
sport as in many a more fortunately situ- 
ated club. 


Graphic Solution of D. R. 


A quick solution of a vessel’s run by dead 
reckoning can be made graphically on the 
chart. From the point of departure draw 
the course made good on the chart. Meas- 
ure from the point of departure the dis- 
tance run on this course. From this second 
point draw the second course and lay off the 
distance run on it. By continuing this pro- 
cess the vessel’s position by dead reckoning 
at any instant can be obtained. This affords 
an excellent check on the computations. 





BRITANNIA BOAT CLUB AND SLOOP RESTLESS, WHICH TIED FOR FIRST PLACE IN CLASS “A” 
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ONE-DESIGN DORY CLASS OF SHOREHAM-CORINTHIAN JY. C. 





FOR FIRST PLACE 


TWENTY-SIX RACES WERE SAILED DURING THE SEASON, AND THE FIGHT WAS ALWAYS KEEN 





Racing Results for 1916 


Continued from November Issue 


The results of the season’s racing in the 
various yachting centers, with class cham- 
pionships, are shown in tabulated form 
herewith, being continued from the Novem- 
ber number. It has not been possible to 
cover all sections of the country, inasmuch 
as we have not yet been able to get the 
records from all regatta committes and 
yacht club secretaries. 


Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound—1916 Championships 


CrLass P 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Nahma ........ 97 en 47 
Joyant .......+ & 
N. Y. 30's 
Cee TIE on coins 81 Jdanita ........ @ 
MIND deine sivaacns 67 Les Mona ..... 49 
POO: aiv'éas:c os 65 BE Sicecasiceds 46 
LARCHMONT INTER-CLUB 
ey 73 PLS ae 5 
Hamburg II.... 68 err 51 
ES ee 65 Co 38 
OrtENTA ONE-DESIGN 
g 0) eee ae 82 Aleyéne ....... 44 
, aes. | (eee 42 
STARS 
Hydra ......... & i eee 66 
Snapper ....... 77 Canas Minor, 


Little Dipper... 76 Star Faraway, 
South Wind.... 70 Zen ssesceees 58 
Little Bear, Banshee also qualified. 


SONDERS 
Mingo 4. 6ccceee 98 | ROSE es 50 
AMERICAN Y. C. Dories 
i ee Peteel ...5<....8: 60 
New RocHe_teE ONeE-DEsSIGN 
Virginia ....... 64 Nereid ....... 53 
Yacht Racing Union of Massachusetts 
Championships 


Championship winners in the various classes 
of the Yacht Racing Union of Massachusetts for 
the season just past and the standing of the boats 
are as follows: 


Crass A 
Boat wer Points 
‘Tyro—Woalter Keyes ......600.0cccceescs 110 
POPC T mn, Te BOW oir c ve ie ov ceca ey vers 108 
Colema—F. W. Robertson ............... 88 
Chewink II—W. H. Frizzell ............. 69 
Virginia—Charles L. Joy................ 56 
Nutmeg I—F. E. M. South.............. 46 
Eleanor—W. L. Jefferson ............... 34 
Ee 13 

Crass B 
Lethe—Dr. F. E. Dawes................. &8 
Gadfly—S. L. Gookin ................... 86 





Sintram—Shearton and Green ....... oo =e 
Phantom—Jenkins Bros. ............+-.- 47 
py EE Ot rrr 41 
Porcupine—Callahan Bros. ............-. 28 
Brownie—1. J..urphy .............02. 26 
Ciass D 
Meleniga-—108.. 44, A. FORCES ooo cccies vse 83 
SO ae ee 63 
Mudjekeewis—E. W. Emery ............ 62 
Dolly III—W. W. Arnold ............... 52 
EE a oe eee 2 
Grayling—Chas. V. Nickerson .......... 390 
Dartwell—George F. Newberger ........ 36 
Crass I 
Louise—A. E. Whittemore .............: IOI 
De ot” ee 86 
a et A, a 71 
Acanthus—Dr. A. V. Cogan ............ 51 
Winsome—Myron C. Wick .............. 50 
Bonetno—R. BR. SMH... ciccvccsseses 49 
Moslem—Dr. H. A. Rowe ......... Paice 39 
Osprey II—Lee Manhan and Sargent.... 11 
Ciass K 
Tern—Charles E. Benton ............... 70 
Sally XI—Gordon Munroe, Jr........... 63 
Lacey—Walter Hurley .................. 51 
Eleanor—W. D. Lane .................. 32 
BOO. TE, TRO voices cevecccvcsee 31 
Ciass E 
Sally VIT—W. D. Lame .... 0.00... ccces 31 
Meemer—John Cavanagh .....°......... 26 





St ~ 

oe 
Y. R. U. OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS BAY, OWNED BY CHAS. E. BENTON 


66,99 


TERN, CHAMPION CLASS “K 
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CLass H 
Wanderer IV—McLean and Sullivan..... 60 
IRE 88, Fs FOE <6 6.00% cewceccceeses 58 
Winona—R. J. Murphy ................. 56 
Merlin—Alex. McLachlan .............. 24 
Sinbad—Ralph Packard ................ 22 

Crass X 
Bessie—Henry Van Dougen ............. 72 
Shadow—Shepheard and Pyne .......... 58 
mek. Fc soccesccesseeses 57 
Teaser—Dr. A. T. Dalrymple ........... 47 
Chernin, Tl, War inci cece sees. 2 
Ae ee 40 
Sunny Jim—Sidney Doane .............. 20 


HINGHAM AND WINTHROP ONE-DesicN CLAss 


Blitzen—R. C. Goudey .................. 65 
Prancer—William Burlin ................ 62 
Vixen—George H. Griggs .............. 54 
Dasher—H. F. Winslow ................ 39 
Comet—Jos. Bergman ................... 38 
Dancer—Frederick K. Wells ............ 23 


Lipton Cup Class “P” Championships 


The fight for the Lipton Cup on Massachusetts 
Bay this year was unusually hard fought, inas- 
much as the permanent possession of the cup 
hinged on this season’s racing. At the opening 
of the season George Lee, C. B. Wheelock and 
Allen C. Jones each held two legs on the cup by 
virtue of their winning the championships for 
two years, with the Italia, Amoret and Nutmeg 
III, respectively. The cup goes to the owner that 
wins it three consecutive times, and was this year 
won by Allen C. Jones’ Nutmeg III for the third 
time. The final standing of the boats follows, 
with a protest of a race at the Gloucester Y. C. 
still to be settled, which will not, however, change 
the result of the race: 


Final Standing 


Nutmeg III...... 70.9 Britomart ....... 51.7 
Ahmeek ........ 62.6 Wasaka II...... 47.6 
Bermice ......... 62.4 Sayonora ....... 35.1 
Hayseed IV..... 594 Stranger........ ws 
eee 52.9 


Shoreham One-Design Dory Championship 

The newly-formed Shoreham-Corinthian Y. C. 
had a very successful racing season with its fleet 
of one-design decked dories. In all 26 races were 
sailed. In order to encourage the boys a trophy 
presented by YACHTING was sailed for in 12 races, 
wherein each member of the crew had to take his 
turn sailing the boat. With crews of three this 
meant that each boy had to sail four races on the 
point system. The cup was won by J. M. Win- 
field, Jr., in Chinook, with 11 points. W. T. Stone, 
in Little Scallop, won the Free-For-All Cup in a 
series of three races, and also the special Evans 
Cup. The Winfield Cup was won by J. M. Win- 
field, Jr., in Chinook, and the Long-Distance Cup 
was won by Alfred Evans, in Virginia. The boats 
sailed by the club were designed and built by 
George L. Chaisson and the Toppan Manufac- 
turing Company. 
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Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend Bay, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Yacut, OWNER aND CLUB Races Sailed Percentage 
First Division Handicap Class: 


Saginaw, J K. Birch, Graves- 


2 RO eee 10 -750 
Joy, Le Sauvage & Davis, Benson- 
eS ears eee 11 .682 


Second Division Handicap Class: 
Oriole, Richard W. Kummell, Ben- 


ee EE ER SER 8 .850 
May, William Anderson, Benson- 

FE SP RR are 11 .709 
Frances, Simon W ickes, Marine 


SI IIE ciaiatci oon mateia aoe rareciolns 11 -600 
Wakhan II, C. K. Michaels, Ben- 
ER Oe EE IE cere 10 -500 
Fram, C. L. Armstrong, Graves- 
ee steed tates seer sonsve 9 -467 
Wenonah, E. A. Plunkett, Ameri- 
om "<= 2a. aerial 6 Not qualified 
Bullock, Atlantic 


Loafer, H. A, : 
ae Been 22 oy depp 5 
Third Division Handicap Class: 


Not qualified 


Sunbeam, J. C. Peirce, Gravesend 
ME Slavs smtehagwied Cacdie waa « 10 .775 
Spider, H. D. A, Martin, Graves- 
CE ME. -cacicaveakdoue tease. 11 .682 
Alcyon, Robert Roeck, American 
EE Sele jb bee area mioeaeam Ds 9 583 
Bug {[I, H. Rottammer, Benson- 
hurst ES Pe err ey ae 11 .500 
Mavourneen, Taylor Bros., New 
TN te EE 6 
S Class. 
Cyric, C. Holinshed, Bensonhurst. 11 727 
M. & F. II, John H. Wright, Ma- 
i aE WOME fo csdccsosesbeds 11 .682 
X Class: 
Skylark, C. Piatt, New York Canoe 10 .800 
Mouse, R. H. Supper, Bensonhurst 8 .750 
Xtra, &. R. Church, N. Y. Canoe. 9 407 
Pokealong, C. Pimm, N. Y. Canoe. 7 “we 
An X, R. Fitzgibbon, N. Y. Canoe. 7 
Chico, J. F. Godfrey, N. Y. Canoe. 7 
Star Class: 
— W. L. Inslee, Benson- 
POOP ES EEE Oy 11 1.000 
od R. H. Finlay, Atlantic... 9 444 
Sea Star, J. Christiansen, Benson- 
OO Oe ee aaa 7 
Murad, C, L. Atkinson, Atlantic... 7 
Nereid, C. L. Bailey, Atlantic. 5 
Maxixe, Geo. L. Beston, Benson- 
BE a ae Se 5 
Y Class: 
Mercury, John J. Remmey, Graves- 
CBE BBS csccvccevcesssvescees 11 .909 
Viva, Geo. Reiners, N. Y. Canoe. 7 cae 


William L. Inslee, of the Bensonhurst Y. C., 
in the Star Class boat Shadow, made a record that 
deserves special mention by winning first place in 
all eleven championship races in a six-boat class. 
Although beaten by the Long Island Sound Star 
Class in a fleet of 16 to 18 boats, he finished among 
the leading craft and so won a prize for every 
race in which Shadow sailed. This is the first 
time in Atlantic coast yachting that a boat in so 
large a class as six has won the championship and 
a percentage of 1,000. 


Tamaqua Y. C., Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 
OCEAN POWER BOAT RACE 


Distance, 50 nautical miles 


Boat, OwNER AND PositTIoONn Corrected Time 
Grace Irene, A. Middleman, Ist................ 7:26:44 
i Ee eS See 4:46:40 
Sterling, E. O. Thomas, 3d...... Jina loved tet ee 
Tsclunna, . lg eee ae 4:56:30 
Neirbo, C. 4 Besen, Sth....... nang 5:04:44 
Blue Bird, li. Childs, 6th........ 5:10:33 
Niobe, T. Bh Pie ah SUA Ges we pee 5:14:27 
Cachalot, H. Heyman aaah anh ab dane x49 65-404 Disabled 
Dana, S. D. Seirbert, disqualified.... ....... 4:09:08 
Isis, J. Ford, disqualified ..................... 4:43:46 
Comrade, W. Irwin, disqualified............... 4:42:5 


Inland Lake Yacht Racing Association 


Class A.—Tornado winner, J. G. Ordway, White 
Bear Y. C., Minnesota. 

Class B.—Typhoon winner, 
netonka Y. C. 

Class C_—Bunny winner, C. L. Meyer, Pewaukee 
Y. C., Wisconsin. 

The full story of the Inland Lake Regatta will 
be found in the January number of YaAcurtinc. 


Allen Hill, Min- 





(C) Underwood & Underwood 


WHEN THE LADIES 





SAIL AT THE ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB. 





MRS. ALLEN WALKER SAILING THE STAR 


CLASS BOAT LITTLE BEAR 


Great South Bay Yacht Racing Association 


The championship winners in the association’s 
racing cruise were as follows: 

Class ““P”—Alva, J. W. Overton, 13 points; Kid, J. W. 
Lawrence, 10 points. 

Class “Q”—Invader, Gilbert Douglass, 15 points; 
C. F. Weston, 13 points. 

Class “R”—_Ventura, Edw. Smith, winner, 

Class “AA” (Cats)—Sylph, W. ‘wd Atwater, 19 points; 
Moonray, H. Growtage, 14 points. 

Class “BB” (Cats)—Lorelei, W. Ade- 
laide III, T. B. Conklin, 10 points. 

Bellport Bay One- Design—Lady Nicotine, F. St. John; 
Miladi, Miss berath, tied for first place. 

Class V—Dolphin, C. W. Powell, 16 points; Boomerang, 
L. Smyth, 14 points. 


POWER BOAT WINNERS 


Association Run—Florence, Walter Moore; Grammill, 
H. Hurley. 


New York A. C.—Block Island Races, 
too Miles 


Sailing Race.—Pontiac, W. H. Bowes, winner; 
Evelyn, E. H. Potter, second. 

Class 2.—Mignon, E. G. Smith, winner. 

Express Cruisers—Countess, W. H. Hand, Jr., 
winner; Flyaway III, F. L. Upjohn, second. 

Cruisers.—Oriana, A. E. Luders, winner. 

Lipton Trophy.—Heather, J. H. Wallace, winner. 


Harlem Y. C.—Stratford Shoal Race 


Sailing Race—Arvia, G. Malloy, winner ; 
ginia, R. B. Budd, second. 

Handicap Class.—Clare, P. C. Pfeiffer, winner ; 
Kenmuir, V. Krauss, second. 

Yawl Class.—Widgeon, F. Gade, winner. 


Dixie, 


Dana, 1 1 points; 


Vir- 


Atlantic Y. C. Ocean Race Around Long Island 


Guardia.—C. A. Marsland, winner; Paiute II. 
W. Beam, second. 


Special Class—Pontiac, W. H. Bowes, winner. 


New Rochelle Y. C.—Stratford Shore Race 


Rating Class—Anita, G. P. Granbery, first; 
Arvia, George Malloy, ‘second. 

Handicap Class.—Ogeemah, A. J. Dealy, first. 

Yawl Class.—Guardia, C. A. Marsland, first. 


Stamford Y. C., Stamford, Conn. 
NEW ONE-DESIGN CLASS CHAMPIONSHIP 
Cordelia, winner, G. G. Dominick. 





Winners on Barnegat Bay 


The results of the sailboat races in the Barnegat 
Bay Yacht Racing Association for the season is 
shown below. Boats representing the Island 
Heights Y. C., Bay Head Y. C., Seaside Park Y. C. 
and Mantoloking 5 competed. One of the series 

was sailed by the ladies—there being four races— 
the champion turning up in Skibo, sailed by Miss 
Brakeley. 

Five races were sailed in the regular champion- 
ship events and resulted as follows: 


Total Total 
Points Ladies’ Races Points 
Arrow, winner ....... 11 Skibo, winner ....... 18 
Sarre 8 Piccaroon (2) ......- 11 
Mystery (3) . 6 Mystery (3) ........ 6 
NS rere 5 Skibo sailed by Miss 
EN bs a eu ae aw e-< 3 Brakeley. 
Se ee 3 
ror 3 
NES i ecnioreaueeee-ees 5 
GEE s-cuctceesuen 1 
Winner sailed by O. G. 
Dale. 
Buffalo Y. C., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Q BOATS 
Boat AND OWNER Ists 2ds 3ds 4ths 
Spider, Louis G. Northrup........ 3 1 i es 
Chaperone, M. R, Clissold........ 1 1 1 1 
More Trouble, C. D. Buckpitt.... 1 1 1 
Grey Jacket, Dr, C. N. Kendrick.. 1 1 1 
Princess, H. L. Chamberlin...... ‘eo 


HANDICAP CLASS 
Chaperone, first; Lorna, second; Beppo, third. 
Grey Jacket did not finish. 
GARDNER CUP RACE 
Spider, first; Grey Jacket, second; Princess, 
third; Chaperone, fourth; Penguin, fifth; Beppo, 
sixth; Lake Queen, seventh; Seriola, eighth. 
NIGHT RACE 
Invader, first; Grey Jacket, second; Chaperone, 
third; Spider, fourth; Lorna, fifth. 
DORY CLASS 


Boat Ists 2ds 3ds 4ths O5Bths 
SE eco Sina ate gee amelie 2 1 1 = ote 
ae err aa 1 3 1 By? 
ee er ee 1 oe 1 ; 1 
ee ere er vs 2 ie eat 
eee ae e 1 
PU dutecsatavonasasseyvs 1 ne 


Q CLASS AT INTER-LAKE REGATTA 
Spider, 300; Grey Jacket, 150; Chaperone, 150; 
More Trouble, 75. 
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Mr. O. G. Jennings, Owner 


New York Yacht Club 

Newport Yacht Club 4 
Larchmont Yacht Club ’ 
Black Rock Yacht Club ] 


FE XEMPLIFYING the New Art in BOAT BUILDING, 

Whippet is a 60-foot Motor Yacht that rivals a house 
boat in comfort, and a torpedo boat in ability. She is cap- 
able of better than twenty-seven miles an hour and built to 


withstand any sea. 
The motors are Van Blercks—two of them, of 200 horse 
power each. 


We shall be pleased to forward the bulletins 
describing Van Blerck Motors upon request 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR GO., MONROE, MICH. 
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In An Emergency 


your boat may prove to be as strong as tts weakest fitting. If your 
boat has Marine Hardware for its fittings, you can depend on 
them at ali times. 

Steerers, spark and throttle controls, anchors, compasses, etc., have 
69 years of good reputation back of them. This knowledge and skill, 
based on the experience of three generations, is embodied in every 
gy article. Joined with the reliability is their economy—long service. 


Send for 
nN this book 
Stern Bearings and “Sea Craft 


Stuffing Boxes > Hod dh, Fg 


tions and Sup- 
nee 
_ Sturdily made with ample pack- plies, our 
ing space. Accurately machined to 


; new 112-page 
fit the various shafts. All parts book, is more than a cata- 
of stuffing boxes interchangeable. a 


Check nut when set is proof against log. It contains many 
any movement of the follower nut. valuable suggestions for 
Alep furnished’ threaded “Tor ‘use | boat owners. May _be 

si ware worth $10 to you—sent for 


10c. Write for it now. 


Wilcox, Crittenden &Co., Inc. 
Est. 1847, 10 So. Main St. 
Middletown, Conn. 


Manufactvrers of the Famous 
Maxim Silencer for Motor Boats 


World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Marine Hardware. 






























Speed—.Luxury—Comfort 


OU get them all in Matthews Craft. Every de- 

tail is worked out to meet the individual wishes 
of the owner. Everything—workmanship, ma- 
terials, equipment—is of positively the highest grade. 


MAarrHeEws 
JE CRAIT Cs) 


Built in a wide range of sizes, speeds and horsepower 
ratings. The craft shown above is the 76’ x 13’ beam 
power yacht, ‘‘Susanne,”’ 
built for Mr. E. H. Close, 


Toledo, Ohio. It is pow- 
ered with two 300 h. p. 
eight cylinder Sterling 
motors and has a speed 
of 25 miles per hour. 
Literature and details 
on request. 

THE MATTHEWS 
BOAT COMPANY 
604 Laurel Ave. 
Port Clinton, O. 
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Consult YACHTING’S Information Department 





on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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A Kerosene Launch for the 
Amazon River 


Considerable thought and study has been 
given to the design of the launch “Eleanor,” 
built and equipped so that she can be oper- 
ated successfully with low-fuel consumption 
and adapted to the hazards of the rapids 
and shallow waters of the upper Amazon. 

Dr. Hamilton Rice, who is a well-known 
explorer, has built this boat, with the one 
thought in mind—efficient service regardless 
of expense. The general dimensions of 
Eleanor are as follows: Length, over all, 
40 feet; beam, 9 feet; draught, 2 feet 8 
inches. In general appearance the craft is of 
the permanent roof type; a forward cabin 
is arranged with two transom berths and wa- 
ter closet, which is located under the star- 
board berth. Next aft is the engine room‘and 
galley, and following those the toilet room, 
which is equipped with wash basin and bath. 

The after cabin has been fitted up for the 
use of Dr. and Mrs. Rice. Spring transom 
seats arranged to make up comfortable 
berths are on each side, with an athwart- 
ship seat across the after end. A small after 
deck is provided. 

The machinery in this boat is a new model 
4-cylinder, 534-inch by 7-inch stroke, 60- 
horsepower Speedway engine. The de- 
crease of power on kerosene fuel was not 





Eleanor, 40-foot tunnel stern boat built by the Gas Engine & Power Company and 
C. L. Seabury Company, Consd., for exploring the Upper Amazon. 


more than 12 per cent, and the engine oper- 
ated with entire satisfaction both at low and 
high speed. 

The speed on trial was 12% miles per 
hour from kerosene fuel. The boat is cop- 
pered below the waterline with heavy sheet 
copper, which runs about 6 inches above the 
actual waterline. 


City Island News 


The Harlem Yacht Club 
went out of commission 
on October 21, The cere- 
mony of hauling down 
the colors was attended 
to by Commodore Kraus- 
man, Vice - Commodore 
Hall and Rear-Commo- 
dore Haydock, assisted 
by many other members 
and friends. During the 
evening about 150 mem- 
bers and guests sat down 
to one of the famous 
“Harlem Beef Steaks.” 
Mr. J. Lyons, chairman 
of the entertainment 
committee, once again 
proved the “hero,” as he 
sent every one away well 
satisfied. 

On October 20 a heavy 
blow struck in, and be- 
fore it spent itself played 
havoc with a few of the 
boats at anchor. One of 
the Harlem Y. C. boats 
was sunk; the fast sloop 
Fatherland and the yawl 
Gold Dust came together, with the result 
that the former lost her bowsprit and had part 
of her deck ripped up, while the latter had her 
side stove in and some of her rail ripped off. 
Many of the other craft were blown ashore, but 
fortunately suffered small damage. 

Veda, a Harlem Y. C. boat, won the champion- 
ship of the Long Island Sound Handicap Class 
(second division), and her owner, “that English- 
man,” is some proud guy. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


Useful Prizes and Gifts for Yachtsmen 

Now that the racing season is over, and yacht 
club regatta committees are buying prizes for the 
winning boats, a few words on the appropriate- 
ness of prizes and also of Christmas presents for 
yacht owners might not be amiss. 

Cups and useless placques are more or less 
time-honored prizes. For the novice in the game 


a cup probably means more than anything else, 
but to those who have already won a number of 
races and had their fill of cups something useful 
is more generally appreciated by the winner. 
Outside of silver, however, there are many 
other articles that would make a special appeal 


* 


Where the boats are taken care of for the winter. 


to yachtsmen and at the same time would have 
value aboard of the yacht as well as at home. 
A good cabin clock, in bronze or mahogany case, 
makes a very handsome present and can be suit- 
ably marked. The Chelsea Clock Company prob- 
ably make the finest ships’ clocks. They come 
in most attractive cases, in many designs, and can 
be had either in ship’s bell form or non-striking. 
For the motor boat man the inset clocks made by 
this company, and suitably engraved, would make 
a handsome and very useful prize, as they can go 
on the instrument board, the clocks being thor- 
oughly protected by waterproof cases. 
Barometers are also much appreciated prizes, 








A bird’s eye view of the Gas Engine & Power Company and C. L. Seabury Company Consd’s storage yard on 
the Harlem, where many of the finest yachts afloat are laid up for the winter and protected by sheds and pent houses. 


and can be had in handsome cases suitable for 
engraving. Compasses and binnacles also make 
a welcome addition to every yachtsman’s equip- 
ment for his boat. Binnacles can be marked, 
while if only the compass is bought a brass plate 
on the mahogany box can be suitably engraved. 
A good compass costs anywhere from $20 up, and 
is a prize that is well worth winning. Some of 
the patent course protractors which are now on 
the market make very usefui prizes and come in 
handsome cases, while an efficient taffrail log can 
be had from $10 up, and makes an acceptable 
article of navigating equipment for a useful 
Christmas remembrance. 
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A RARE GIFT 
TO SEND THE 
YACHTSMAN AT 
CHRISTMAS 





The above illustration gives only a faint idea of the life and beauty of the 12’’x20” reproduction 
printed on heavy art paper of the finest and largest steel double to’ gallants’l ship ever built. There 
isa wealth of technical detail seldom, if ever, shown in pictures of ships, and it is the only picture of 
its kind ever published. As the original oil painting is not for sale and the ship itself has been 
torpedoed and sunk by a German submarine it is not likely that another reproduction will be made. 
As the whole picture breathes of the sea, it is especially appropriate for the library, den, cabin, or 
the office of the yachtsman or lover of the sea and ships. Many of the country’s foremost naval 
architects have this picture, which makes an interesting addition to their collections of beautiful 
things of the sea. ‘The original price of these prints was $3.00, but as a special Christmas induce- 
ment the price will be reduced to $2.00. 


ADDRESS BOX 85 


THE MARINE ART CO., FENWAY STATION, BOSTON, MASS. 























“CHELSEA"’|| étsesoars 
EIGHT-DAY, = HIGH-GRADE will be the feature of the next Florida season—as 


. they have been of each Florida season for the past 
SHIP S BELL seven years. The orders already in hand—which will 
crowd our yard for months to come—indicate that. 
CLOCKS We have now under construction three more 43-ft. 
boats, similar to cut below. Interior furnishings can 
And Non-Striking Clocks—Practically Wa‘ Cases for use on be completed to your taste if your order now. 
YACHTS, STEAMSHIPS. MOTOR BOATS, HOUSEBOATS, Etc. 


, cabin etc., operates large bell forward. 


AND tented) AUTOMATIC SHIP’S BELL CLOCK. 
The clack’ eller hous ab - 
i on application—latest up-to-date accessory. 


Also Clocks for Finest Residences, 
Clubs and Automobiles 


‘The Standard of the World 


On Sale by Highest Class Jewelers 





° -. O ne of half-dozen 43 ft. Houseboats of the one-man control type created by 
us. Economical in upk and in gasoline consumption. At home in 
and Dealers in Nautical Instruments aap sy E tlantic Coast. 


Florida or along any bay, river or inlet along the 


MATHIS YACHT BUILDING COMPANY 
CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St., BOSTON,MASS. Front & Erie Sts., Camden, N. J. 


























Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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Built: by | 


os aif 








Marine Construction Co. 


UDERS 


Stamford, Conn. 


The last word in yacht 
design and building 














Aurore, a 96-Footer, built by us for Mr. Stuart Wyeth. 


Copyright, Brown & Dawson 











Toppan’s New Store Down Boston Way 

A large store in the Trade Building, 89 Wash- 
ington Street, North, and close to Haymarket 
Square, Boston, is the new showroom and office 
of the Toppan Boat Manufacturing Company. 

For a number of years the Toppan factory at 
Medford, Mass., has been building dories and 
launches. The dories are a development of the 
nest boats used by the fishermen of the Grand 
Banks, which are probably among the most sea- 
worthy small craft built. It has been necessary 
to change the original design of these oag-pro- 
pelled boats for the installation of motors, and 
this has been done without affecting their ableness. 

The sailing dory has been changed somewhat, 
but only to adopt it better as a fast sailing craft, 
the success of which is evidenced by. the numbers 
competing in the one-design dory classes among 
the yacht clubs throughout the country. 

Besides the stock dory models the Toppan 
folk build launches and rowing boats in several 
stock sizes that are ready for shipment upon short 
notice. 

The store in Washington street will carry a 
complete line of the factory’s output, a stock of 
the latest type outboard motors, a supply of power 
boat fittings, and in addition will show the dif- 
ferent models of the Universal and Kermath 
four-cycle motors. 

Now that their store and office are so centrally 
situated on one of Boston’s busiest streets, the 
Toppan Boat Manufacturing Company ask any of 
YACHTING’s readers who journey down Boston 
way to come right in and use the place as head- 





~ 


. 


Taking off the crew of the Borden Arctic exploration 
schooner Great Bear in lifeboats after she had hit Pinnacle 
Roek. The boats were towed to safety by a power launch. 





quarters, and to remain as long as they wish, 
whether purchasing Toppan goods or not. 


Gasolene Motor Saves Great Bear Survivors 

As may have been noted in the press dispatches 
at the time, the Great Bear was constructed on the 
Pacific Coast to the order of John Borden, a Chi- 
cago millionaire, at a cost of $63,000, who, to- 
gether with Captain Lane, the explorer, and a 
number of guests, had started on a long run for 
the purpose of scientific research exploration and 
sport in the Arctic. 

The expedition left Seattle July 25, and when 
sixteen days out, at 12:55 A. M., struck on Pin- 
nacle Rock in the Behring Sea. 

After a quick examination it was learned by 
Captain Lane that the ship was lost beyond repair, 
so by 3:30 A. M. the launch and all the whale- 
boats, four in number, had been launched safely, 
filled with provisions, clothing and ammunition. 

In the early morning the entire party of twenty- 
one men set out for the only available refuge, 
St. Matthew’s Island, seven miles away. Whale- 
boats, survivors and equipment were towed by the 
Scripps-equipped vessel's launch, a power lifeboat. 

To this staunch little outfit credit is given for 
the saving of the lives of the entire ship’s company. 


Of Interest at Christmas Time 

There is a romance about the old square rig- 
gers that appeals to the lover of the sea. Can 
there be a more spirited sight than a full-rigged 
ship under billowing canvas, lower sails, tops’ls. 
to’gallant s’ls, royals, head s’ls, spanker, and all 
driving along, a brisk breeze on her quarter, her 
lee smothered in foam, hurrying down the seas at 
a 12-knot rate? 

A rare sight these days: for this fast disappear- 
ing type of vessels has almost become a memory 
of a glorious past. Memorv is that happy faculty 
that links the vast, that witnessed the rapid voy- 
ages of the clipper ships of the fifties and sixties, 
days when bowsprits, masts and yards lined the 
city’s water fronts, when the rattle of sheaves 
greeted the ear and a listless harbor breeze car- 
ried the smell of tarred rigging through the 
wharf houses, streets and alleys of the waterside, 
to present times. 

To-day we have steam, a prosaic thing; per- 
hans more efficient. perhans more sure, and our 
shipping has lost in beauty but gained in coal soot. 

If we cannot have the real thing, at least we 
may surround ourcelves with hooks and pictures 
telling of bygone days avd showing the ships of 
the past. In the advertising section, on page 267, 
appears the announcement of a concern down 
East who have for sale some first-class full-color 
art prints of a four-masted bark Brilliant, under 
full sail. These,are reproductions from an oil 
painting by an artist who understood the moods 
of the sea and the detail of construction of the 
vessels, and are well worth the price asked. 





Testing Motors Under the Same Conditions as 
Found in Actual Service 

The Sterling Engine Company have ready for 
delivery about December 1 an entirely enclosed 
motor for runabouts and small cruisers. The 
machine has a conservative rating of 17 horse- 
power at 6co r. p. m., 25 horsepower at 1,000 
r. p. m., 30 horsepower at 1,200 r. p. m. This 
motor is known as Model E2, 17-25 horsepower, 
and supersedes Model E1 17-25 machine, of which 
the Sterling Company have sold a very large num- 
ber, and is a four-cylinder en bloc machine, 
having a bore of 334 inches, stroke of 5% inches, 
and will weigh approximately 575 pounds. 

Occasionally a motor installation calls for for- 
ward drive with the engine installed just op- 
posite to the usual way. The photograph here 
reproduced indicates the thorough method of 
testing employed by the Sterling Company. Two 
eight-cylinder 150 to 200-horsepower engines will 
be reversed in the boat in which they will be 
used, and the drive will be forward through a 
gear box, then to the propeller. As will be no- 


ticed the exhaust opening is at the forward end 
of the motor instead of the aft end, and the oil 
gauges, ignition switches, etc., are shown mounted 
on a control board; these are all watched very 
closely during the various tests to insure that the 
motor is in every way efficient before leaving the 
testing department. 





“os mi 


Testing one of the big 8-cylinder, 200-H. P. Sterling 
motors on the block at the Sterling factory, showing 
exhaust opening at the forward end of the motor. 
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1917 THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 


NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT SHOW 








GRAND CENTRAL. PALACE,, NEW YORK 


Opens Saturday, January 27th 
Closes Saturday, February 3rd 


FOR SPACE, INFORMATION, ETC.,ADDRESS 





50,000 Square Feet of Exhibition Space 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST DISPLAY OF 
BOATS, ENGINES AND ACCESSORIES. 


IRA HAND, SECRETARY, 29 WEST 39th ST., N. Y. C. 








The Landlubber and Professional 
(Continued from page 254) 
who had previously offered to give him a 
tow. Then he picked up his “dink,” 
weighed anchor, and headed. for Long 
Island Sound. He thought he would show 
the professional that it could be done. 

Did he without unnecessary delay sail 
up to the  professional’s boat-building 
yards? No, he sailed by them. He sailed 
up and down and all around for a week or 
two. Finally, a group of men, including 
the professional, beckoned him to come 
around and haul out at the dock. In four 
seconds the dink came about and gracefully, 
delicately, as if it were a feather, glided up 
to the float. ny 

“Well,” said the professional, “we have 
been watching you. We are curious. Do 
you object to letting us see what you have 
on the bottom of that thing?” 

“Certainly not.” 

And the “dink” was placed upside down 
on the float. 

“What do you think of her displace- 
ment ?” 

The professional smiled, but admitted he 
was willing to take his hat off to the land- 
lubber. JarRep FLaca. 

Under Sail 
(Continued from page 252) 
Old Smith refused to move out of the 
fo’c’sle, and came forward with a fat cigar 
in his teeth, saying, “The skipper’s all right. 
He sure is all right.”’ 
(To be continued) 
Log of Lomado 
(Continued from page 244) 
October 15 
Ran from Roanoke Marshes to Beaufort. 
October 16 

5:30 A. M.—Left Beaufort and passed out to 
sea. Very rough, heavy S. W. wind, retarded by 
both wind and sea. 

7:00 A. M.—Decided to return to Moorehead 
City. 

_ 12:00 Md—Anchored back of Life Saving Sta- 
tion, Bogue Inlet. Sea still very rough;, fisher- 
men at anchor and have not been over-har. 

October 17 

8:00 A. M.—Passed over bar with coming tide 
and proceeded. Course S. W., sea rough and 
wind strong, increasing. 

4:30 P. M—Log 140.3. Cape Fear Light 
sighted. Weather thick, wind increasing, growing 
dark early. 

5:00 P. M.—Spar off slue. Passed through and 
laid course for bell off Cape Fear River. 

6:30 P. M.—Docked Southport. Total distance 


775 nautical miles. 
October 18 


1:00 A. M.—Wind suddenly swung to N. E., 
blowing a gale, difficult to lay at dock. 

6:00 A. M.—With pilot proceeded to Wilming- 
ton. 

Oct. 18 to Oct. 20 storm-bound. All varieties 
of wind and weather. U. S. S. Seminole left on 


17th to succor Clyde Liner Arapahoe, which lost 
her rudder off shoals. 

Left Wilmington October 20, and arrived Jack- 
sonville 27, after uneventful passage. 

A Spring Trip Around Cape Cod 
(Continued from page 246) 

Wandee was making some water, and the 
trouble was finally located in the iron rud- 
derspert. There was no way to fix it, for 
a wate? tank under the cockpit floor ef- 
fectually prevented our getting at it. So-we 
worked the pump every hour. 

The sail down Vineyard Sound was glo- 
rious, though the season had been so back- 
ward and cold that the shores on either 
hand were as brown and desolate as in 
midwinter. At 2.53 Vineyard Lightship 
was abeam and we were in the open sea 
once more. Then the wind obligingly 
hauled to S.E. and we jibed over and con- 
tinved at a gocd seven-knot clip. 

Off Sakonnet we noticed a dory with a 
flag on it well off shore, but thought noth- 
ing of it until we ran into a string of floats 
from a fish pound stretching two miles 
across our course. Amid much picturesque 
deep-sea language we dodged it, and sev- 
eral others, at each one jibing over a num- 
ber of times, until we had Brenton Reef 
Light Vessel abeam and headed up for 
Newport. We all hated to think of what 
would have happened to us and to the nets 
if we had struck them at night or in a fog. 

At 5.40 we had Castle Hill abeam and 
took in the log just 27 hours and 25 min- 
utes from Boston. Distance by log 150 
miles.- Not bad, when we had three full 
hours of calm off Minot’s Ledge! The din- 
ner that night was “the best ever’; and 
didn’t the bunks feel good? The Skipper 
hadn’t turned in since leaving Boston. 

We stayed at Newport over Monday get- 
ting the tank out so as to caulk the leak in 
the rudder port. Blowing hard outside, so 
no one was anxious to beat it westward. 

Under way at 6.10 A. M. the next day in 
a light southerly-and rain. Long beat down 
to Old Point Jude. Then we had the wind 
abeam, and as the rain increased so did our 
speed and we were in Watch Hill passage 
at 1.02 P. M. The Captain tried to catch 
some Boston Blues with a brand new line 
and squid on the run down, but only suc- 
ceeded in tangling it up in the log—which 
made the Skipper swear. 

As we all had to be back the next morn- 
ing, and the owner promised a fine mess of 
lobsters in Stonington, we put the helm up 
and ran in behind the breakwater, dropping 
our hook at 2 P. M.—wet inside and out and 
still raining. We all voted it “some trip.” 








HOW IS HE GOING TO 
FIND THE WAY? 











THE COMPASS 


will help. But it is better at 
night to usean M. C. Co.'s 
under lighted dialcompass, and 
also necessary to have a course 
protractor and bearing finder. 


Just the Thing to Give to Complete 
A Yachtsman’s Christmas Joy 
SEND FOR INTERESTING CATALOGUE 
BOX 140 


MARINE COMPASS COMPANY 


BRYANTVILLE, MASS. 












Detachable Rowboat and Canoe 
motors. Single Cylinder Two-Cycle 
and Four-Cycle Twin Models. Water- 
proof magneto, fly-wheel type silencer 
and automatic reverse. atalog free. 
Over 60,000 sold. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 
432 Evinrude Block Milwaukee, Wis. 





PARAGON 


REVERSE GEARS 


for the highest grade motors 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS. 











YOUR BEST INSURANCE IS A 


Fairhaven Bulb Shank Mooring 


WRITE. TO THE 
FAIRHAVEN IRON FOUNDRY CO. 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 











MIANUS MOTORS 


Cuaranteed for Life 


THE MIANUS MOTOR WORKS 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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JOHN CURTIN, Ine. 


S A I a Ss TEL. BROAD 4263 


4 South St., N. Y. 
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“Boy Scout”’ owned by a Boston 
yachtsman is a 46’ by 9’ 3” 
express cruiser with a speed of 
twenty-six miles per hour. She 
was designed by Swasey, Ray- 
mond & Page and built by Britt 
Bros. 

An eight cylinder Model F 150- 
200 H.P. Sterling engine is the 
power plant. This type of motor 
is built in 8, 6 and 4 cylinders 
and has unusually large bearings, 
also Counter-balanced Crank- 
shaft making it peculiarly 
adapted to express cruiser or 
runabout service. 


Investigate the Sterling Motor— 
Some day you will own one! 


STERLING ENGINE CO., 
1258 Niagara Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The reliability, efficiency and economy of Buffalo 
engines is not a matter of luck but part of a pre- 
meditated plan to give Buffalo users engines which 
will give a safe margin over their rated power, 
with a minimum fuel and repair cost. 

Buffalo engines are ‘built in sizes from 3 to 150 
h. p. for powering yachts, cruisers, runabouts and 
work boats of all kinds and all sizes. 


** The Buffalo Book’’ tells the whole story. Shall we send it? 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 
1271-1283 Niagara St. Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 








